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Extract from a letter recently received from Tibet 


For the Advancement of the Kingdom of God 


an Orphanage has been opened at 
Chushot in Tibet. Here, under the 
care and instruction of our Evangelist, 
the children rendered orphans by the 
typhoid epidemic and other causes will 
be taught the Scriptures, housed, fed 
and clothed. They will learn to read 
and write, to knit, cultivate vegetables 


Much depends on the succe: 
of this venture. 

Once the people see the development 
of the children there will be no lack 
of applications for admission. Your 
liberal response will mean many more 
won for the Kingdom of our Lord. 
Please respond now. It is so urgent. 
Gifts earmarked ‘Chushot Orphanage’ 





and cereals and later to weave. will be gratefully acknowledged by 


(sgocialion. aid of HORACE E. LINDSEY, 
ORAVIAN isSiONS 


Hon, Secretary 
S10Na 


(President: Sir GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C.) 
*,* This is a British Society directed by a British Board. 





Office: 
27 Paul Street, Finsbury 
London, E.C.2 











KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches.’ Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan, Latin 
America, and Muslim countries, Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, and the Hartford School 

of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A., S.T.M., 
or Ph.D. 

Tuition : $25.00 a semester. 

Twelve furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest 
rental. 





Year-book sent upon application to the Dean, 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


ROBBINS WOLCOTT BARSTOW, D.D., LL.D., President. 
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THE WORLD’S 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


19 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.I 


The central and universal Alliance of Evangelical Churches and 

Christians of British and Foreign Nations, the foundation object of 

which is the furtherance of Christian Union and Co-operation on 
the Scriptural basis of Truth and Love. 


FIVE WAYS IN WHICH 
YOU CAN HELP 


. By a Donation or by becoming a Member or Subscriber. 


. By signing a deed of Covenant with the Hon. Treasurer to 
contribute a sum (of not less than £1) for seven years, 
by which you will double the subscription in favour of 
the Alliance. (Please write for form of Covenant.) 


. Bank Order for payment of Annual Subscription. 


4. By becoming a local Hon. Secretary or Correspondent. 


. By a Bequest to the Alliance. Will you remember The 
World’s Evangelical Alliance in your Will? 


WILL YOU HELP 
BY PERSONAL SERVICE 


IN ONE OR MORE OF THESE WAYS, OR IN ANY OTHER WAY? 


Those willing to become Members or Subscribers, or otherwise to 
give help, are asked to send their gifts or write to— 


The General Secretary, 
WoORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
Mr. H. Martyn Gooch, M.B.E. 

19 Russell Square, London, W.C.| 


Telephone : MUSEUM 0019 
Telegrams : ‘‘ Christendom, Westcent London "’ 


Cheques and Postal Orders (crossed ‘* Barclays Bank Ltd.’’) should be 
made payable to the ‘* World’s Evangelical Alliance.”’ 


























QUEEN 


and the other inhabitants of the termitary will surely 
die. Yet even this troublesome method is but a 
a For your property remains exposed to 
resh infestation ; your timber still liable to further 
attack and damage. The most reliable means of 
“banishing white ants is to treat all timber and wood- 
work with ‘* Atlas A’’ Wood Preservative. The 
otection thus afforded is positive and permanent. 
ot a single white ant will feed off “‘ Atlas ’— 
treated wood, nor remain in the vicinity. Yet 
“Atlas A’’ is quite odourless. The method of 
treatment is particularly simple. A solution of 
** Atlas A’’ and water is prepared, and applied by 
brush-coating or by immersion. Subsequently, the 
treated surfaces can be painted or varnished, as 
desired. The Preservative is not a tar-oil product. 
In fact, it provides the additional protection of 
rendering the timber highly resistive to fire action. 
~“*Atlas A’’ is inexpensive and, being highly 
CONCENTRATED, it is extremely economical in 
use. Supplied in one quality but two grades— 
Standard (stainless) and Brown. Send at once for 
descriptive literature and interesting Reports on 
independent tests. 


ATLAS? 


1s) MIABANT NING? 
Available in two grades, STANDARD (stainless) and BROWN 


Sole Mfrs.: ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. LTD., 
COBO WORKS, ERITH, KENT, ENG. 





Photo shows Queen termite flanked 
by King (right) and soldier (left) on 
portion of nest. 
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STRANGE VISITORS 
cf FROM CENTRAL ASIA 


Ss, 
h- agen thousand Qazaq tribesmen from the Altai (Gold) 
a mountains recently passed through the C.A.M. 


Mission Station at Kargil. Driven by war from their 
18, distant homes in Central Asia they heard the message of 
‘*Peace through the blood of His Cross.’’ At last the 





t Ousbek Gospels, prepared long ago, were needed! 

d., 

0 ‘*The missionaries of the C.A.M. now have a unique 
d., opportunity,’’ says-Miss Mildred Cable in World Dominion 
., **to reach with the Gospel people who have lived many, 
t., many months’ journey away from them.”’ 

d., Will you help us by prayer to take up this 
nts Challenge? Write for the full story of this 
ale | remarkable trek (enclosing Id.) to: 

td., 

ter- 

" CENTRAL ASIAN MIssiION 
Box 

a 47 VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.! 
nga 

Box DIRECTOR: HON. TREASURER : 


oast Rev. ERNEST E. GRIMWOOD Brig.-General H. BIDDULPH, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


























Ordered by s 
Address ..... 


Remember the boys in service— 
send them 


THE UPPER ROOM 


When your church orders its quarterly supply of The 
Upper Room, remember also the men in service, who 
will welcome, in camp or distant outpost, your gift of 
this spiritual guide. 


The Upper Room is designed to give peace of mind and 
heart which our boys in the service, as well as civilians, 
need in times like these. Being a quarterly publication, 
it comes with a freshness that is not possible with any 
other type of devotional guide. . It endeavors to keep 
abreast of the needs of men in the changing scene of a 
tragic world situation. 


You can secure The Upper Room, containing 96 pages 
of daily devotions, for ONLY FIVE CENTS A COPY. 
Many churches mail it regularly to their boys in service. 
Individuals or churches who wish to supply The Upper 
Room in quantity to certain regiments, posts, ships or 
camps can do so through our Chaplain’s Fund. 


USE THIS ORDER FORM—MAIL TO-DAY 


THE UPPER ROOM, 166 Eighth Ave., No., Nashville, Tenn., U.S.A. 


fa enelosed is $s for which please send Me... ccccnccncnnnne COpies Of the current 
issue of The Upper Room (3 cents each in orders of ten or more to one address ; single 
copies, 10 cents). 


. 


LF Enclosed is So. ecnenncnngeennnnfor Which please SENG... cnnnunnmnnye Copies of The Upper 
Room to army or navy-thaplain SORTER OG ERT Os cd ROR 
(If place is not specified, send to any chaplain requesting copies, ) 
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AIRGRAPH 
MESSAGE 


Bank cheques for dollars con- 
tinue to travel to India in war- 
times! These venturesome tra- 
vellers, started on their journey 
by interested friends, are most 
cordially received on their arrival, 
when they have two surprises: 
that they arrived in safety and 
that they amount to so much. 
In The Henry Martyn School of 
Islamic Studies, Aligarh, U.P., 
India, a $100 cheque pays for a 
fellowship for six months 
specialized study; a $25 cheque 
gives a Pastor a ‘Refresher 
Course’ of six weeks; and a $10 
cheque helps a theological student 
attend summer lectures on the 
Christian Message to Islam in 
Landour, Mussoorie. 


Sincerely Yours, 


DWIGHT M. DONALDSON, 
Principal. © 








SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-2024 


ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES 


The School provides elementary 
and advanced courses in most 
Asiatic and African languages and 
the cultures relating thereto in 
the following six departments : 


India, Burma and Ceylon 
Far East 

Near and Middle East 
Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 
Oriental History and Law 


Special attention is given to the 
linguistic training of missionaries. 
Refresher courses and opportuni- 
ties for research are provided for 
those on leave. 





























THE SERVICE 
OF THE 


BIBLE SOCIETY 


In time of war, as in time of 
peace, the Society continues 
to send out the Message of 
Peace and Goodwill to men. 
An after-war replenishment 
fund has been opened and 


gifts are earnestly invited by 
The Secretaries: 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 





~ 


United Society for Christian Literature 
R.T.S. 1799 C.L.S. (India) 1858 C.L.S. (China) 1892 


This Society allocates its annual —_/mportant MISSIONARY RESEARCH 
cGy sh gence omer titles _in the Lutterworth Library 
ary Societies’ needs for curren 
literature programmes. By sup- 

> 2 ry r Onn SATIN 
porting it you aid your own Society ae OLD PEST AMEN r 
to use the printing press through HE WORLD CHURCH 
subsidies for books in all languages. ‘©edfrey E. Phillips, M.A, 10s. net 
~ _. * ° Foe e The author has based thi porte book o 
To day it 1s supplying Christian Old ‘ Testament reane “ han de aonaaies peligion, 
literature for the use of chaplains the history of the Karly Church and the attitude 
and others working among our fight- — Clephnn Contec htticularly | in the 
5 5 German Confessional Church. It is of great 
ing forces and those of our allies. value to Bible students and teachers and forms 
. 5 pared ra a stimulating handbook for missionaries. 
It is maintaining its Branches in 
India, Ceylon, China and Rhodesia; Y°!- ¥1V COMMUNION 
with a special new enterprise in IN THE MESSIAH 
as Saavind im ee with A Study of the Christian Approach 
the Missionary Societies of Britain to the Jew 
and North America. Father Lev Gille: 12s. 6d. net 


If you would like to help in this, please Father Gillet zives a comprehensive survey of 
address your contribution to the Rev. T. the historical relation-hip between Judaism and 
CULLEN YOUNG at the address given Christianity and deals in a most interesting way 
bell a with the present position both in kurope and 

Ow. England. 


Doran Court, Reigate-road, Redhill, Surr rey 
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A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1942 


INTRODUCTION 


Foe the fourth time in succession we present a Survey in which 

the missionary chronicle has of necessity been interwoven 
with the progress of the world war. In 1942 the direct impact of 
the war upon the total missionary work of the Christian Church has 
been perhaps greater than in any of the preceding years. Whether 
this be so or not—and one might assess the matter differently 
according as one looked at it from the standpoint of China or of 
Germany, of the Netherlands Indies or of Norway—it cannot be 
denied that the war and all its vast mechanisms have penetrated 
everywhere, so that no country and no corner of life remain 
untouched. 

We hope that those who follow this long factual record will 
share the impression which it makes upon us who have compiled it. 
That impression is pre-eminently one of unity and life; of a unity 
which has to no small extent survived the hardest strain, and of a 
life which shows itself in its unmistakable and authentic form amid 
the chaos, fear and hatred which are a part of the legacy of war. 
That unity and that life have a common source in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Much may (and very truly) be said of the manner in which 
the organized fabric of Christendom has been maintained in these 
terrible days. It is far more important that, in the words of the 
slogan used at Amsterdam in the great gathering of Christian 
youth on the very eve of the war, we can still believe in 
Curistus VICTOR. 

The Editors wish once more to thank correspondents in many 
parts of the world for help without which this record could not have 
been et. They are confident that readers will understand 
the difficulties of communication, especially grave in regard to some 
regions, which made it impossible to include information about the 
later months of the year. 
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THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


JAPAN 


4 tise entry of Japan into the world war, by her unprovoked attack 

upon the United States and the British Commonwealth, has 
had a more direct effect upon missionary work as a whole than any 
event since September 1939. The isolation of the churches of the 
continent of Europe from their missionary work in Africa and Asia 
was a severe blow, but the Japanese advance has done more than cut 
communications between the Younger and Older Churches or 
between missionaries and their homelands; it has drawn a veil over 
half a continent. 

In our last Survey it was suggested that the profound difference 
between the demands of Japan and the basic principles which 
neither the United States nor Great Britain could desert offered but 
little hope of a conflict being avoided. It was not avoided; on the 
contrary, whatever future history may have to say about the bona 
fides of Japanese civilian negotiators such as Mr Kurusu, sent 
specially to the United States to aid the Japanese Ambassador in his 
negotiations, it is not open to doubt that the Japanese high command 
attacked at Pearl Harbour on December 7th, 1941, while the negotia- 
tions were still in progress. President Roosevelt described this, in 
his address to Congress on the following day, as ‘infamy’, and later 
events have made it clear that the Japanese military and naval 
authorities used pacific negotiations merely as a cover until the 
appointed time had come. In early November a statement of Japan’s 
demands was issued by a leading newspaper and later confirmed by 
the Prime Minister. The salient point was that all aid to China must 
cease and everything be done to help Japan to bring ‘the China 
affair’ to a successful conclusion; in addition, acknowledgment of 
the ‘Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere’ was desired. 

The dazzling military and naval successes of the ensuing 
months carried Japan to temporary mastery of the Philippines, 
Hong-kong, Thailand, Malaya, the Netherlands East Indies and 
Burma, and threatened the shores of Australia. Field-Marshal 
Smuts, in his memorable speech of October 21st before the British 
Parliament, placed his finger on Japan’s mastery of Indo-China, 
with the connivance of the Vichy government, as the key to all that 
followed. Whatever the strategic advantage thus gained, the success 
was there, and it would be strange if the Japanese people (no doubt 
apprehensive of the results of its ater” policy in adios the great 

emocracies) did not experience the intoxication of success. Every 
utterance that came from Japan spoke of Japanese imperial power 
(under the well-known veal forms of ‘co-prosperity’ and the ‘holy 
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way’) and much use was made of the slogan ‘Asia for the Asiatics’. 
The Japanese people seemed to have become convinced that their 
own imperial race and dynasty had succeeded to a complete overlord- 
ship of the East. It is only in the later months of the year that a more 
considering attitude begins to be shown, as in the broadcast of the 
President of the University of Tokyo on October 5th in which he 
said, ‘It is most urgent for us to change our ideas entirely and not be 
at ease as we have been in the past’. 

Of the progress and condition of the churches and of Christian 
work in Japan since December yt, 1941, there is necessarily little 
known. The missionaries of all denominations who remained in 
ow were interned, the men usually in some building such as a 
school, the women frequently left with considerable freedom, but 
all prevented from doing any missionary work. We described in our 
last Survey how most of the non-Roman Catholic missionaries had 
left Japan during 1941 for a variety of reasons—consular advice, 
inability to carry on any useful work, desire not to embarrass their 
Japanese Christian friends, and veiled but real Japanese official 
pressure. There were less than one hundred non-Roman Catholic 
missionaries in Japan when war broke out, and of these the great 
majority were repatriated in the exchange of nationals which took 
place between Japan and America and Britain, through Lourengo 
Marques, between June and October. Much anxiety has been caused 
among the friends of missionaries by the atrocities committed upon 

risoners in Hong-kong, but apart from several instances of great 

arbarity in Korea it would appear that the attitude of the Japanese 
authorities to the missionary internees in their hands has been 
humane, granted differences in scale and manner of living such as 
must necessarily cause hardship. Both the Red Cross and the 
World’s Y.M.C.A. have been allowed to work for prisoners in 
Japanese territory. 

When the bulk of the missionaries left in 1941 there were the 
warmest expressions of hope on the part of the Japanese Christians 
that they would return in better days. How far such an attitude of 
mutual trust and confidence survives, and will survive, the stern and 
awful operations of war we do not and cannot know, but it is notable 
that most of those in America and Britain who have known Japan 
best and longest are convinced that missionary work will be resumed. 

It seems certain, however, that the main lines on which the re- 
organization of + tag took place will persist, that is, that there 
will be a large if not a complete measure of union between the 
previously existing churches, that there will be complete Japanese 
control, and that the work of foreigners will only be possible if 
related to and controlled by the Japanese church organization. 
Nothing of this forms a barrier to Christian work, provided that a 
fundamental basis of Christian loyalty unites all parties. It is not 
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Japanese Christian control, but a totalitarian ideology, that has been 
and is the enemy. The torisha of the Church of Christ in Japan, the 
Rev. M. Tomita, said in an interview just after the consummation 
of the union of the churches: 


In the deepest sense we are at a turning point in Christian history in 
Japan. Hitherto Christian work has belonged to the shadows of our com- 
munity life. Now it is cordially recognized by national law and given a place 
in the total structure of our society. The new law is generous and compre- 
hensive. Its framers had full knowledge of the Christian movement and its 
work. To the utmost limit it permits us to push religious programmes and 
evangelism. . . . We are thus afforded an unparalleled opportunity to 
serve the larger society. This we cannot do unless we walk on our own feet. 
My own branch has long been entirely independent of any foreign mission. 
Some other branches will probably not wish suddenly to cut off all relations 
with their missions. But in any case in the new united Church there is no 
room whatsoever for any relationship with any foreign mission. 


That was said before the outbreak of war. Church union and 
Japanese control will, it would seem, continue; the place of foreign 
Chrotian collaboration even in terms of the pre-war situation 
needed to be thought out, and will need still further deliberation 
when the struggle ends. 

All the evidence of the weeks before the break on December 7th 
goes to show that the united Church was addressing itself vigorously 
to its task, especially in evangelism. Laymen were forming organiza- 
tions to support the Church financially, and special attention was 
devoted to oversea work, in the islands and in Manchuria. At the 
same time the united Church and Christians generally were collabor- 
ating with other religions in such things as the Japan All-Religions 
League, partly for defence and partly for war victims’ relief. 

The Nippon Seikokai (Anglican), like the Orthodox Church, 
remained outside the new church union, and it is not known whether 
government ‘recognition’ was given to either. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel reports that new Japanese bishops were 
consecrated and their support found and that all the dioceses of the 
Church have bishops. News has come also of the consecration of the 
proto-priest John Ono as the first Japanese bishop of the Orthodox 
in Japan, the Russian archbishop having been compelled to resign. 

In September a joint medical college was opened in Tokyo by 
St Luke’s International Medical Centre and St Paul’s University. 
The entering class was expected to number one hundred. 

The Scriptures will still circulate in Japan under the direction of 
the Japan Bible Society, which has taken over all the translation and 
publishing activities formerly conducted by the American, British 
and Scottish Bible Societies. 

The National Christian Council has been reorganized. It retains 
its name, but with the amalgamation of most of its constituent 
churches into one, its functions are more consultative than before. 
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It serves as a common meeting-place for the united Church, the 
Anglican and the Orthodox; it draws together such agencies as the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A, the Bible Society, the Christian Endeavour, 
Sunday school and educational associations; the foreign and home 
evangelistic enterprises are represented; and the Council can, where 
necessary, enter into negotiation with non-Christian religious bodies, 
such as Buddhism or sectarian Shinto, on matters of national im- 
portance. The Roman Catholics and the Orthodox are both reported 
to be ‘associate members’ of the Council. 

It is learned that for the week preceding December 7th, 1941, 
Japanese Christians led by Toyohiko Kagawa were engaged in 
continuous corporate prayer for the maintenance of peace. 


KoREA 


The veil has been drawn closely over Korea during the year 
under review. Most of the non-Roman Catholic missionaries left in 
1941. Of those who stayed, virtually all were first interned in 
December after the declaration of war and later repatriated. In two 
or three cases treatment of a barbarous character was meted out to 
missionaries, but on the whole there was little complaint about 
conditions of internment. Arrangements were made by those 
missions which still had a number of missionaries left in the country 
for the transfer of property to the Church. With the freezing of 
assets and the impossibility of transferring funds from abroad, the 
sale of real estate afforded the simplest means of securing funds to 
help the Church to continue its’ work until it could become fully 
self-supporting. Of the relation of the Church to the shrine issue 
there is nothing new to record. The power of the state over all 
Korean life has become even more complete with the advent of war. 

The Anglican Bishop of Korea, before leaving the country, 
invested the Rev. John Kudo with the authority of vicar-general. 

It is a remarkable and somewhat disturbing fact that the bulk of 
the missionaries of the Roman Catholic Church remained in both 
Japan and Korea after most of the Protestant missionaries had 
found it necessary to leave. After the declaration of war the Roman 
Catholic workers appear to have been interned like the others if they 
belonged to nations belligerent against Japan and were subsequently 
among those repatriated. 


FORMOSA 


Little is known of the progress of the Church in Formosa since 
the missionaries were withdrawn and the island came to occupy an 
important strategic position in the war. Some news has reached 
Canada of the maintenance of Christian work, and it is believed that 
in both the north and the south of the island the Church is able to 
keep its witness active, 
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CHINA 


Bregenr's is now in the sixth year of war against Japanese aggression, 

and the amazing constancy and courage with which the 
country and its leaders have faced the strain and anguish of these 
years were never so universally recognized throughout the world as 
to-day. The Japanese attack on the United States and the British 
Commonwealth naturally led the Chinese to expect that their 
troubles would thenceforward be much lessened. In fact they have 
been greatly increased. The occupation of the Malay Peninsula and 
Burma, together with the cutting of the Burma Road, almost 
completed the isolation of China from her allies, and has greatly 
aggravated the problem of supply of all kinds of materials to Free 
China. Further, the funds contributed by Chinese in Malaya to war 
relief in Free China were very large and have now been entirely cut 
off. These facts lend all the greater importance to the efforts made in 
the United States, in Canada and in Great Britain to raise funds in 
aid of Chinese relief. In the United States the Church Committee 
for China Relief is planning to double the monthly remittance of 
$50,000 which has regularly been despatched; in Canada, $500,000 
has been raised; and the British fund, which was launched in 1942 
by Lady Cripps, has already produced £200,000. 

Increasing difficulties have led, as is natural, to the rise of a 
critical, if not frankly anti-foreign, attitude in Free China, and 
no one who can consider sympathetically the relation of China to 
outside Powers during recent years will judge such a development 
hardly. It is to be hoped that the decision of the United States and 
British governments completely to abolish extra-territoriality may 
have a strong effect in reassuring the Chinese not only of the friend- 
ship and support of her allies, but of the essential equality with 
which they regard her. The decision to relinquish these territorial 
— was announced on October roth. It was explained in the 
official statement that the intention to abrogate extra-territorial 
rights had been previously expressed and that ‘in order to emphasize 
their friendship and solidarity with their Chinese allies’ the govern- 
ments had decided to proceed further in the matter at once. 

Another sign of the increasing part played by China in world 
politics was the visit of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and his 
wife to India in February. It was hailed in India and elsewhere as a 
proof both of Chinese sympathy with the Indian desire for self- 
government and of the growing desire of oriental nations to play a 
distinctive part in world affairs. 

The declaration of war by Japan on the western Powers had 
important consequences for missionary work in China. There were 
probably some fifteen hundred missionaries in penetrated China, 
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roughly half British and half American, and their position of 
neutrality was changed immediately into one in which they were 
technically enemies of Japan. Most of them were interned and a 
large number later repatriated. 

The situation in Manchuria, which though nominally independent 
is a Chinese satrapy of the Japanese Empire, is very serious. Most of 
the missionaries left Manchuria in September 1941, but a number 
stayed intending, unless they were prevented by the Japanese, to 
remain to the bitter end. After December 7th they were interned, 
and apart from harshness in one or two cases, there was little com- 
plaint of the living conditions imposed upon them. In June they 
were forced to leave, and were sent to Japan to await the repatriation 
ship which was to take them via Portuguese East Africa to the West. 
During the weeks preceding their departure steps were taken to 
make available for the Manchurian Church, through the sale of 
property, a sufficient sum of money to enable it to carry on its work 
until it could become self-supporting. The missionaries believe. that 
the steps they have taken will ensure the best interests of the Church. 
They declined the Japanese proposal that certain school property 
should be transferred to the government. 

Much pressure was brought to bear by Japanese-Manchurian 
authority upon the churches to form a united Boncinisien Church. 
The movement seems to have had less Chinese support than the 
similar development in Japan enjoyed among Japanese Christians. 
The plan would appear to be dictated by the one idea which the 
Japanese authorities cherish in the sphere of ecclesiastical order, 
namely, unification. In such matters as ordination, sacraments and 
day of worship, Presbyterians, Baptists, Seventh-day Adventists 
and Friends are to pursue an identical method. On the other hand 
it is reported that the Japanese Christians in Manchuria who have 
necessarily played an important part in the negotiations are not 
without understanding of the meaning of church independence, 
and it is not certain that the resultant united Church will tie merely 
subservient to the state, It is regrettably apparent that on the matter 
of shrine observance the bulk of the Christians are now prepared 
to conform, partly it may be in the belief that the present situation 
is only temporary and that better days will come. The missionaries 
believe wholeheartedly in the strength and vigour of the Manchurian 
Church, and take to themselves blame for any weaknesses it may 
evince in these days of strain. Very warm testimony is borne by the 
departing missionaries, Irish and Scottish alike, to the extreme 
kindness shown by Japanese Christians in Manchuria, and to the 
courage with which they guarded the interests of the missions. 

Christian work in Occupied or ‘penetrated’ China had been 
carried on with increasing difficulty for months before December 7th. 
Thereafter there was much anxiety in America and Britain about the 
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conditions under which the missionaries were living, and these 
anxieties were accentuated by the news of atrocities in Hong-kong. 
It appears, however, that the missionaries in most parts were confined 
to their houses, but allowed to carry on some of their work there and 
to see their Chinese friends. Most of the schools were closed, but 
some of the hospitals were maintained, though under serious diffi- 
culties with regard to supplies. Church services were in many 
instances still allowed. News from missionaries who have reached 
the West through Lourengo Marques indicates that the conditions 
in the island of Hainan were probably worse than on the mainland 
of China. It is reported that Chinese Christians who fled to the hills 
in the interior of the island opened up work among the aborigines 
there. The school for missionaries’ claidien in Chefoo carried on its 
work, and until late in the year the famous hospital of the Church 
Missionary Society at Hangchow was maintained. In Hong-kong 
all the schools were closed and the teachers were ordered to learn 
Japanese as a condition of being allowed to teach in the future. 
Medical missionary work was maintained in Hong-kong at the 
request of the Japanese. 

In June a new policy came into force. A decision appears to have 
been taken to remove missionaries, probably with the idea of 
eliminating all western influence from the Christian churches in 
China. Missionaries, both American and British, were sent from 
Swatow, Nanking, Hankow, Honan and other areas to Shanghai in 
pursuance of this policy. 

In May news was received in London and New York that, under 
Japanese influence, Chinese Christian institutions were being 
required to accept a measure of Japanese control, that a plan of more 
or less compulsory union was being carried through and that 
complete elimination of western finance and personnel was being 
demanded in ‘every case, following the precedent already made 
familiar in Japan and in Korea, Manchuria, Formosa and the 
Netherlands East Indies. News of these developments is scanty, 
but it may be necessary to link them to the visit to Shanghai in 
January 1942 of Bishop Abe of the Methodist Church, an out- 
standing leader of the new united Church in Japan. Bishop Abe 
proposed to live in Shanghai for most of the year, and a branch of 
the Japanese Church was to be opened there with the purpose of 
os the Chinese churches to co-operate as closely as possible 
with the Japanese churches in China. 

Everything suggests that the Chinese Christian leaders in Occupied 
China have had during the past year an exceedingly difficult path to 
tread. One of them writes: ‘I have decided to stay on with my work 
here for the sake of the churches. . .*. I have chosen to do so only 
after long prayer and deliberation, for I know what it means. Please 
tell old friends that I need their prayers more than anything else 
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these days.’ There is no doubt that the fundamental attitudes of 
the Chinese Christians remain unchanged, though the future may 
well show that the Chinese churches in rejecting certain aspects of 
the Japanese policy will not necessarily desire to return to the 
status quo, especially in regard to denominational division and 
foreign control in church affairs. 

The opportunities before the Christian forces in Free China 
are immense, and in spite of difficulties of the most staggering 
character, the churches have shown great courage and initiative. 
Not the least of their difficulties have arisen.from the economic 
situation, for the Chinese dollar has sunk to such a level that the 
price of living in Chungking and other cities of Free China has risen 
thirty-fold. The Church of Christ in China early in 1942 formed a 
provisional committee at Chengtu to carry on its work. ‘The Synods 
of Honan, Hunan, Shensi, Hopei, Fukien and Szechwan, together 
with the border mission and the special projects at Kweichow and 
Kunming, were all represented. A small monthly paper was issued 
to the churches and arrangements made to safeguard the finances 
of the Church, one-third being raised in China and two-thirds sought 
from abroad. During recent years the national government of China 
has entrusted several relief and emergency schemes to this Church, 
and has especially supported its work among the tribes of north- 
west Szechwan. We may here mention with profound regret the 
death of the Rev. A. R. Kepler, D.D, General Secretary of the 
Church of Christ in China. 

The Christian colleges of Yenching, Shantung, Hangchow, 
Soochow, Shanghai and Lingnan (Canton), in so far as they were 
all carrying on work in Occupied China, have either had to close 
their doors or greatly curtail their activities. Hundreds of Chinese 
students and staff members made their way into free territory where 
they are re-establishing their own institutions or have found refuge 
as the guests of other universities. British and American staff 
members, with very few exceptions, were unable to join them, and 
lived in some measure of internment. In Free China the work of the 
colleges is growing at a tremendous rate. Hundreds of refugees have 
flocked to the Christian colleges. The University of Nanking states 
that twelve hundred candidates sought admittance at its entrance 
examination at the beginning of 1942, though only one hundred and 
sixty could be accepted. Fukien University, in evacuation, has six 
hundred students, compared with a pre-war maximum of one 
hundred and sixty-nine. Yenching has opened work at Chengtu, 
where the campus of the West China Union University, sheltering 
five institutions, has become the Christian educational capital of 
China. The Canton Union Theological College is to collaborate with 
Lingnan University at Pingshek, where it will be in touch with its 
Cantonese constituency. 
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Of many other signs of vigour we can mention only a few. 
Bishop T. K. Shen, of the Sheng Kung Hui, states that in occupied 
Honan all the churches are self-supporting. Special advance has 
been made in the Chengtu Medical Centre and in the holding of 
special meetings for medical workers. A Joint Council on Extension 

rvices to Rural Churches has been established in Szechwan, and 
its programme includes institutes and conferences for Christian 
farmers and rural church leaders. The Christian Farmer has built 
up its circulation to forty thousand, in spite of having to start afresh 
at Chengtu. The American Presbyterian mission sends a moving 
account of the constancy and power of the churches in Yunnan. 
The British Methodist mission tells of remarkable growth in work for 
women among the relatively unevangelized south-western hill tribes. 

The value of the industrial co-operatives increases; they have a 
moral as well as an economic significance. An interesting develop- 
ment is in Yunnan, now in the front line in the battle for production, 
and with its hundreds of co-operatives likely to grow to thousands. 

THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CouNcIL.—In view of the action 
taken in Occupied China under Japanese control, it was resolved in 
April that the Council and executive as organized in Chungking 
under the leadership of Bishop W. Y. Chen was the legitimate 
National Christian Council of China, and that it must dissociate 
itself from decisions of the Ad Interim Committee in Shanghai, 
which might be taken under duress. Chungking is the centre of 
government and of national organizations such as the Y.W.C.A. 
and the Y.M.C.A. Chengtu is an important centre for refugee 
universities, and the headquarters of the Church of Christ in China, 
so that the National Christian Council wisely decided to maintain an 
office in both centres. 

Much attention has been devoted in Free China and among 
missionary groups in Britain and America to the very great oppor- 
tunities offered to evangelistic effort by the government universities, 
many of them migrants from other parts of the country. Under the 
leadership of the student department of the Chinese Y.M.C.A, 
workers, Chinese, American and British, have been allotted to 
the different university centres, and efforts are being made to 
enlarge the basis of support on the part of the Christian missions. 
There is universal agreement that these institutions, full of students, 
many of whom have been uprooted from their normal environment, 
represent a great evangelistic opportunity. . 

Another opening, no less significant, though still small in extent, 
is afforded by the friendliness exhibited by the Chinese Communists 
in certain areas towards the Christian mission. Visits have been paid 
by missionary and Y.M.C.A. workers to the Communist areas, and 
a new understanding and new possibilities of intercourse are being 
developed. 
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Considerable efforts have been made by the National Christian 
Council of China to develop Christian literature, in collaboration 
with the special societies, such as the Christian Literature Society 
and the Religious Tract Society. The opportunities are very great. 
A group of translators worked for two months at the translation of 
famous Christian classics into Chinese, and in this there is co- 
operation with the Roman Catholics. In this connexion may be 
mentioned the fact that the National Christian Council organizes 
weekly religious broadcasts, with a monthly transmission to Britain 
and America. 

The College of Chinese Studies, formerly situated at Peiping, 
and later removed to Baguio in the Philippine Islands, has now been 
set up at Berkeley, California. 

We record with pleasure the centenary of the beginning of mission 
work in South Fukien with the advent of the American Reformed 
Mission in February 1842. The Baptist mission in Shensi has also 
celebrated its jubilee. 





SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


FOR all the devastation and distress which reports from this 
area describe, a note that constantly recurs is one of confidence 
in the ability of the native leaders to rise to the needs of the new 
situation. The complete upheaval in Christian activity which began 
with the bombing of Singapore on December 8th, 1941, came, more- 
over, at the end of a year which had brought much progress and 
consolidation and, in the light of the conditions in church life pre- 
vailing at the time, it is possible to modify the sense of dislocation 
which events must arouse with a degree of optimism and expectancy. 
Mavaya.—Church life has suffered to the full from material 
destruction and immobilization. The Methodist Church lost property 
in Singapore, Penang, Sitiawan, Taiping, Ipoh and elsewhere. The 
blow fal at the end of the school term, and thousands of senior 
students were taking the final examinations on which their careers 
depended. Though eight of the fifty-five American missionaries have 
remained, the bulk of the leadership has devolved upon Malaya-born 
Chinese and Indians, in whom their American fellow-workers express 
every confidence. 

Both St Andrew’s Hospital, maintained by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in the heart of the Chinese quarter of 
Singapore, and the new orthopaedic hospital on the sea-coast were 
evacuated at the time of the invasion; the church at Ipoh was 
destroyed and that at Penang damaged. The Bishop of Singapore 


and a number of missionaries and chaplains have remained in 
Malaya. 
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The probable shift of. the population to rural areas may be 
expected somewhat to change the character of missionary work, 
involving greater provision for ministration to isolated groups. ‘The 
unemployment caused by the closing of British government and 
business offices also presents a serious problem. 

THAILAND.—The extension of the war to Thailand found the 
American Presbyterian mission on the threshold of advance in 
several fields. School enrolments were high, and extensions being 
planned on the new site of Bangkok Christian College. The hospitals 
also were enlarging their services, and the work of the mobile clinic 
begun in towns at the Shan States border provided a valuable new 
opening. Most important of all, reactions to the pressure to revert to 
Buddhism, referred to in our last Survey, revealed a growing insight 
into the implications of the Christian Faith and marked respect for 
those who upheld it. Missionaries who observed the Buddhist 
campaign at first hand clearly ascribe to political developments the 
hostility to Christianity which it succeeded in arousing. The prevalent 
mood had been one of exasperation with the intrigue from which the 
country felt itself to have suffered at the hands of French Indo-China, 
and of disillusion over American refusal of material support, and a 
tendency arose to identify Christianity with the politics of western 
Powers. The tide, however, was clearly turning again in favour of 
Christianity, and of a clearer conception of its principles, and much 
will now depend, in conditions wT have made missionary collabora- 
tion impossible, on the strength of the native pastors and lay leaders. 
American missionaries who were interned =~ been repatriated; 
others, who succeeded in escaping capture, crossed the frontier into 
Burma and made their way thence to India. 

FRENCH INDo-CuiIna.—The Christian and Missionary Alliance 
is retaining a skeleton staff to supervise the five main divisions of the 
field. The work of thie Annamese Bible Training School in Tourane 
is understood to be continuing, and the mission press in Hanoi, 
though cut off from financial support from abroad, is still active, and 
has published an edition of Laotian Gospel portions. The native 
Christians are reported to be rallying in support of their Church and 
to be concerning themselves with work among the tribes-people. 

BritisH NorTH BorNngEO.—According to the latest reports, the 
Bishop of Sarawak and Labuan and a number of British missionaries 
are still on the field. Here again, those who have worked in this area 
bear strong testimony to the ability of the people, both Dyak and 
Chinese, who adopt Christianity slowly, but with great firmness of 
purpose, to face the present crisis. The concentration on the building 
up of a native ministry, which has been a feature in the past, should 
stand the Church in good stead now, though the need for more 
Asiatic priests remains an immediate one. Much emphasis has been 
laid on the Christian schools (for Chinese, Dyaks, Sikhs, Tamils and 
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other groups) as a means of instilling Christianity through environ- 
ment, and as the starting-point for Christian leadership, though news 
is not available as to how much freedom of activity they now enjoy. 
The most recent figures available showed that twenty per cent of the 
Chinese in the schools were Christian, and seventy-five per cent of ' 
the Dyaks. The provision of trained Chinese Christian leadershi 
gains in importance in the light of a recent census, which reveals 
that by 1950 the Chinese will be the largest group in the country. 

THE NETHERLANDS East INDIES.—Recent messages indicate that 
the work of the churches has been continued under Japanese 
Christian leadership. There are indications, furthermore, of Japanese 
pressure for the formation of a ‘united Church’, with the now 
familiar stipulation of freedom both from foreign executive authority 
and from foreign financial support. It is not yet known how far these 
requirements have been realized. Japanese secular authority has 
gone to the lengths of requiring all foreign (that is, non-Japanese) 
men and women over seventeen years of age to vow loyalty to Japan, 
on pain of losing their rights and citizenship, and the Japanese 
calendar, dating from the alleged foundation of the empire in 
660 B.c, has replaced the Christian calendar. Two Japanese language 
schools have been opened in Batavia for Indonesians. 

The plans for evangelistic advance, drawn up at the 1941 meeting 
of the Synod of the Dyak Church in South Borneo, have much 
significance in the light of subsequent events and give every indica- 
tion of a vigorous approach to the existing emergency. With the 
conception of every parish member as a missionary witness, plans were 
discussed for the formation of small Bible study groups, with kernel 
groups of volunteers to undertake house-to-house visits and deputa- 
tions from one parish to another. The Church is also concerned with 
discovering a new approach to young people, possibly through the 
allocation of more concrete tasks, and in particular with the spiritual 
needs of small Christian groups in pagan-Muslim localities, 

A Timorese translation of the Gospel of St Luke and the Book of 
the Acts of the Apostles was issued in Java shortly before the invasion. 


INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 


INDIA 


HE main events in the public life of India have been so widely 

noticed in the press of the world that we need not do more than 
rapidly summarize them here. In December 1941 the government 
of India decided to release those interned politicians whose offences 
against the law had been ‘symbolic’. At the end of the year Mr Gandhi 
announced his relinquishment of the leadership of the National 
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Congress, on the ground that whereas he himself based his opposition 
to full co-operation with the British war effort upon non-violence, 
the Congress took other views. The Congress set forth their conten- 
tion that in regard to the world situation in general it might be 
impossible to maintain non-violence, but that they could not 
collaborate except. on a basis of independence. In February 
Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek visited India on the 
Viceroy’s invitation and met with many of the political leaders, 
including Mr Gandhi, Mr Nehru and Mr Jinnah. The burden of 
the Generalissimo’s public statements was the common cause of the 
defence of freedom, the realities behind Japanese policy, from which 
India had nothing to hope, and the strong sympathy of China for 
Indian freedom. It was noticeable that both in regard to the statement 
of the Chinese leader and to a mediating proposal of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru the leader of the All-India Muslim League, Mr Jinnah, 
uttered a note of warning on behalf of Muslim interests. 

It is important in all discussion of the Indian scene to remember 
the profound effect upon Indian sentiment of the rapid Japanese 
advance from Malaya to Burma, the fall of Burma, the bombing of 
Ceylon and parts of the Madras coast. The departure of hundreds 
of thousands of Indians from Burma and the heart-breaking trek 
over the hills to Assam, together with the evacuations ordered of 
certain Indian coast towns, must have had a very powerful effect on 
the minds of people to whom the gathering strength of the anti- 
Axis forces could be only vaguely known. The psychological results 
are complicated. Those who whole-heartedly desired that India 
should be lined up with other nations in the battle for freedom 
wanted a government that would command mass loyalty; offers such 
as that of the Cripps mission were discounted by some as evoked 
from a reluctant Britain by military apprehensions; those who had 
no fundamental convictions were unwilling to take a too definite 
side lest they find themselves ultimately on the wrong one. It is 
necessary to state these points, as the political manoeuvres cannot be 
understood without them. 

On March 27th Sir Stafford Cripps arrived in India and a little 
later, after consultations with the government of India and with the 
Congress and Muslim leaders, the plan which he had brought with 
him from the British War Cabinet was published. Its essential 
features were: a new India Union, equal in status to the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions, with the right to leave the Common- 
wealth if it should so determine; an elected body to be set up im- 
mediately after the close of hostilities, the Indian States participating, 
to frame a constitution for India; a definite promise that this constitu- 
tion would be accepted and implemented by the British government, 
on condition that any province unwilling to accept the new constitu- 
tion could contract out and that a treaty should be signed between 
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the British government and the constitution-making body covering 
all matters connected with the transfer of power and the rights of 
racial and religious minorities. During the war period the British 
government must be responsible for the defence of India as a part of 
the total war effort, but ‘the task of organizing to the full the military, 
moral and material resources of India must be the responsibility of 
the government of India with the co-operation of the peoples of 
India. His Majesty’s government desire and invite the immediate 
and effective participation of the leaders of the principal sections of 
the Indian people in the counsels of their country, of the Common- 
wealth, and of the United Nations’. 

These proposals were ultimately rejected by all the Indian parties, 
but for mutually exclusive reasons. ‘The Congress objected to the 

rovision for secession, as destructive of the unity of India, and 
farther insisted upon the immediate creation of a national independent 
government. The Muslim League objected on the ground that the 
possibility of secession was made to depend upon a plebiscite in the 
areas affected and not upon the vote of the Muslims only. They 
insisted that no plan that did not envisage ‘Pakistan’, that is, a separate 
Muslim India, would gain their consent. Orthodox Hindus and 
Sikhs alike objected to the possibility of Pakistan arising out of the 
secession clause. It appears that agreement was in fact much more 
nearly reached than this summary of ultimate attitudes would 
suggest, but still the end was failure. 

For the next four months a double process is to be seen in the 
incessant political discussion. On one hand there were patriotic 
men like Mr C. Rajagopalachariar, former Prime Minister of Madras, 
who boldly urged the Hindus to reckon seriously with Pakistan and 
the Muslim demand, and by that means to achieve the Indian unity 
which alone would bring the desired independence. On the other 
hand the Congress leaders devoted themselves to a systematic 
campaign against the Indian government, while the Muslim leader, 
Mr Jinnah, made the demand for ‘Pakistan’ ever more definite and 
intransigent. In July the Congress framed its famous ‘quit India’ 
resolution, in which it was laid down that the British power must 
wholly abandon India, except (though this was put with some lack 
of clarity) that the foreign troops, British and American, might be 
permitted to remain. Later in the same month it was made clear in 
the British House of Commons that the offer contained in the 
Cripps mission still stood and had not been withdrawn. In August 
the Congress passed a resolution, for which Mr Gandhi was mainl 
responsible, demanding the complete and immediate transfer of all 
control of India by the British, expressing belief in the feasibility 
of an immediate national government and threatening widespread 
mass civil disobedience if the demand were not granted. The 
following day the leaders of the Congress were interned. 

2 
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Some rioting and a good deal of sabotage followed, and there 
were some atrocious outbreaks of cruelty, but nothing like an effective 
national movement. From that time until the moment of writing a 
deadlock has prevailed, to which gradually the attention of the world 
has been drawn, for the place of India in the total war picture is of 
much importance to China and America and Russia. 

The anxiety evinced in America and China has been fully shared 
in Great Britain, and much attention has been given especially to 
the continued efforts of Mr Rajagopalachariar to find a way through. 
There is little disposition to accept the position of the Congress, but 


there is a clear recognition of the volume of ill-feeling and even — 


hatred which is growing up in India, disastrous not only to effective 
unity now in time of war, but to any hope of future constructive 
nation-building. 

It is this fact that renders the political struggle so vastly important 
to the Christian movement in India. It has two aspects. On the 
one hand a situation in which passion and frustration have led men 
into a medley of irrationality calls for more than merely political 
planning, and the Christian Church has been given a ministry of 
reconciliation. (Nobody has more consistently exercised this ministry 
than Dr Westcott, the Metropolitan of India.) But further, the 
spirit of suspicion now so terribly rife in India has invaded the 
Christian community also, and letters from Indians and missionaries 
alike suggest new difficulties between churches and missions over 
such points as ownership and transfer of property. The place of 
foreign missionaries in the future of Indian church life is debated 
from a new angle, and it is feared that a general anti-foreign move- 
ment in the country may react not only against missionaries but 
against Christianity. 

It is a gloomy picture, and as it is to some extent bound - 
with the vicissitudes and the disappointments of war as well as wit 
secular politics it may soon be changed for the better. Another 
picture can be discerned beneath the palimpsest; a determination, 
alike British and world-wide, that India shall have full freedom, and 
a rapidly growing recognition within missionary circles of the 
priority of the Church. 

The All-India Conference of Indian Christians took a part in 
the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps, and were disappointed by 
the small place which, on purely political and to some extent com- 
munal arguments, the Christian community could hope to be given. 
The leaders of that community have for years past sought a general 
as against a communal solution of the Indian political problem, but 
have held also that in so far as the communal argument is dominant 
the Christian community, as the second minority to the Muslims, 
(unless the depressed classes are reckoned together as a minority) 
should have its proper place. 
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But the meaning of Christianity for India is to be found in the 
work of evangelism and Christian witness as a whole, and not merely 
in the consideration of the rights of the Christian community regarded 
as a separate wniy It is still a fact that the Christian numbers grow 
fast. The figures for the Christian community as given in the census 
of t941 were admitted officially to be an under-estimate, as a number 
of tribesmen in Assam had been counted as tribesmen and not as 
Christians. The official revised estimate for the Christians was 
approximately 7,250,000. Even this figure is almost certainly too 
small, and it is known that in certain districts Christians of the 


depressed classes were enumerated with their ex-caste group (to 
_which economically and socially they still belonged) and not as 


Christians. A careful examination of the growth recorded by 
Christian organizations as a whole leads to the conclusion that the 
number of Indian Christians of all denominations in India (excluding 
Burma and Ceylon) is about 7,750,000 and may be 8,000,000. 

THE WORK AND GROWTH OF THE CHURCH.—In 1942 the National 
Christian Council issued two more of its valuable surveys, one 
covering the Shahabad, Gaya, Monghyr and Patna districts of Bihar 
(one of the most densely populated ae 8 most orthodox Hindu regions 
of India) and the other Bombay city. Each of these reports is crammed 
with wise, practical suggestion, and has been already the subject of 
earnest study by the appropriate bodies both in India and among the 
mission boards-in the West. Already in Bombay a Joint Council for 
Evangelism and Church Extension has been created, and as a result 
of combined evangelistic efforts in Madras and in Calcutta similar 
bodies have also been created there. 

Among many examples of vigorous evangelistic work we may 
cite the important conference held in January 1942 at Aligarh to 
consider the approach to Muslims. The staff of the Henry Martyn 
School of Islamic Studies, now at Aligarh, gave expert help, and a 
noticeable element in the gathering was the study of literature and 
the concensus of opinion against the older type of polemical treatise. 
The National Missionary Society announced in July the formation 
of a ‘Gospel Team’ which should move about among the churches, 
challenge them to the evangelization of India and enlist members 
who will undertake to pray for a revival in the Indian Church. From 
Nasik comes a report of a new movement, long prepared for, among 
hitherto unevangelized groups, and from Bengal news of a movement 
among a, sub-caste known as Rishis or Muchis. Interesting signs of 

wing lay Christian initiative are seen in such developments as the 
ormation of a youth society by members of the South India United 
Church in the Telugu country, in which young people are trained 
as workers in a course which includes study, singing, evangelistic 
methods, Sunday school work, rural uplift and literacy work; the 
holding of ‘service fellowship*camps’ by the National Missionary 
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Society and retreats for training young gu rn in evangelistic and 
rural work; the holding of a wos, ame in Jubbulpore in April upon 
lay activities in the Church; and the continued vigorous work of the 
Kerala Youth Council. ; 

A new diocese of Bhagalpur has been constituted, and awaits the 
appointment of a bishop by the Metropolitan. It will include the 
province of Bihar, the Santal Parganas of Bengal and the Santal 
colony in Cooch Behar. 

The North India United Church continues to make plans for the 
sending of Indian missionaries to East Africa and at its Assembly at 
the end of 1941 considered the steps to be taken in choosing the 
first missionary and opening the work. 

Three centenaries are to be mentioned: that of the United 
Lutheran Church mission, that of the Pasumalai theological seminary, 
and that of Dnyanodaya, the well-known Christian journal of western 
India. ’ 

CuurRcH UNION.—Important developments have taken place in 
the progress of the church union scheme for South India. At the 
meeting of the Assembly of the South India United Church held in 
September 1941, five out of eight constituent church councils 
voted for the scheme. One of the remaining three has now decided 
not to insist upon a concession in the matter of lay celebration, so 
that it would appear likely that at the next meeting of the S.I.U.C. 
Assembly the necessary majority of six councils out of eight will be 
achieved. It is however hoped that there may be a virtual unanimity 
in the ultimate decision and the actions of the constituent councils 
during 1943 will be anxiously watched. The South India Provincial 
as § of | 
its whole-hearted acceptance of the scheme, and it appears likely 
that the final vote may be taken in the Methodist conference in 
England in July tote. The Episcopal Synod of the Church of India, 
Burma and Ceylon now forwarded the scheme to each diocese 
for the vote of the diocesan councils. Seite 869 of these councils 
must agree for sanction to be given.) In sending the scheme to the 
dioceses the Synod ‘rejoices at the large measure of agreement 
reached by the negotiating bodies in the fundamentals of faith and 
order’, believes that the measure of unity reached justifies them in 
sending the scheme for vote, though there may be details which 
some would wish altered, and ‘would solemnly remind the Councils 
that on them rests the responsibility of deciding whether a further 
step may be taken towards the doing away of the scandal of disunity 
among those who profess to be members of Christ’. Mention must 
be made of a valuable retreat-conference held in March at Gooty 
and attended by delegates from the Anglican Church and the 
S.I.U.C, not to discuss the union scheme but to consider together 
the common work of the churches and the problems of the time. 





the Methodist Church in January 1942 once more recorded . 
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In North India there still remain the two schemes, that known 
as the Joint Council, in which the North India United Church, the 
Methodist Church of Southern Asia and the Baptists (British) are 
engaged, and the other known as the Round Table, in which also 
Anglicans, Methodists of British connexion and Friends are con- 
cerned. At the Assembly of the North India United Church held to- 
wards the end of 1941 the Joint Council scheme was formally con- 
sidered, and it was resolved among other points that the function of 
deacon or ruling elder be given a more important place, that bishops 
or general superintendents should be elected for a limited period and 
be eligible for re-election, that more care be given to the problem of 
alternative methods of baptism, and that after these and other 
amendments had been considered by the negotiating committee the 
matter should come back to the Assembly. The Assembly also 
welcomed the expressed desire of the Methodist Church in Southern 
Asia to overcome the still outstanding obstacles to union. 

EpucATION.—An important memorandum recently received 
from the National Christian Council indicates both the widespread 
desire for more efficient and therefore more united work in theological 
education, and the steady increase in co-operative planning. A joint 
theological college was opened in July at Baroda, to serve the Gujarat 
Presbytery of the United Church of North India (Irish Presbyterian 
mission), the Methodist Church in Southern Asia and the Church 
of the Brethren. In Travancore definite plans are afoot for a joint 
theological school to serve the Anglicans, the S.I.U.C. and the Mar 
Thoma Syrian Church. Plans for a united seminary in the Madura- 
Tinnevelly region have been revived. In both Hyderabad State and 
the Telugu region important plans for united theological training have 
been made, covering different grades. In the north the Punjab has 
moved in the direction of closer co-operation and also towards relating 
the theological teaching more closely to rural needs. In Bengal the 
desire for united training is clear. The Lutheran Federation reiterates 
its conviction that an all-India Lutheran theological seminary of a 
high grade is necessary. Serampore College has revised some of the 
requirements for its B.D. degree, giving affiliated colleges more 
options and emphasizing both vernacular and rural studies. The 
college has also instituted a course for voluntary lay preachers. These 
are only a few of the recent developments, and there is little doubt 
that the emphasis placed by the Madras meeting upon theological 
training in all grades has been heeded in India. 

In the sphere of general Christian education an important fact is 
the decline of the number of Christian students in Christian colleges 
reported to the Central Board of Christian Higher Education. One 
reason for this, at least in certain provinces, is the belief among 
Christian parents that government posts will be given on communal 
lines and that Christian youths and girls will no longer have the 
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opportunities to which their superior literacy opened the way in the 
past—a sidelight on the political discussion referred to above. At the 
same time the fruits of the Lindsay Commission are still seen in the 
linking of the Christian colleges with community needs through 
special study and research. 

Few causes are more alive in India than that of the promotion of 
adult literacy, and there are none in which the co-operation of the 
Christian forces with government and non-official bodies is so easy 
and so welcome. News of activity in churches all over India shows 
how vital to the growth of a living church literacy is seen to be. 
Among the Santal tribes 142 voluntary workers were instructing 
1051 non-Christians and 913 Christians in 161 villages. Two of these 
workers risked their lives swimming a swollen river to get to a literacy 
institute. In part of the United Provinces a star is put on every house 
in which all the members can read the Bible. The resources at the 
— of the organizers of this movement are ridiculously small 
and the opportunities incalculably great. 

The progress made in Christian literature work in general is 
encouraging. We recorded in last year’s Survey the plans for better 
co-ordination of literature production and distribution in the north. 
Those plans have now been implemented and a new Indian Christian 
worker appointed after special training. In Bengal a commission has 
offered concrete plans for advance which are under the consideration 
of the churches and missions. A Marathi Bible Dictionary, based 
upon the Hindi Bible Dictionary, has now been published. 

- MepicaL Workx.—The principal event in the year is the opening 
of the new M.B, B.S. course at the Women’s Medical College, 
Vellore. The first class of twenty-five students was enrolled in July. 
That this step, with all its financial implications, should have been 
taken argues both a high degree of confidence in the college on the 
part of the supporting boards in America and Britain, and also an 
appreciation of the importance of Christian medical education. It is 
hoped that as a result of the discussions between the Vellore Council 
and the Christian Medical Association of India with regard to men’s 
education, either a co-educational medical college or parallel courses 
can be arranged. 

The offer of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit to send a group to 
India to help with shelter, evacuation and relief work has been 
accepted by the Viceroy and a party has reached India. 

HE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CouNcIL.—While the activities of the 
Council have entered into all the India-wide plans mentioned in this 
Survey, there are certain special activities which must be mentioned. 
The coming of war to the very doors of India presented the 
churches and missions, especially in Bengal and m and in 
Madras, with a series of new problems to solve. Buildings were 
requisitioned, evacuation had to 1m carried out, and the demands on 
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man- and woman-power for different kinds of war service grew 
greater. It has been found that the sudden advent of necessity has 
brought about common planning much beyond anything which the 
leisurely discussions of peace-time ever achieved. The National 
Christian Council offered suggestions to all the affected churches 
and missions based on extensive consultations, and maintained 
contact with the government of India on matters of importance 
to the Christian cause generally. Special care has been given to the 
‘orphaned’ missions of the Continental churches and to the interned 
missionaries of enemy nationality. Some missionaries came into 
India from the Far East and were absorbed into Indian work. 

The memorandum on closer unity in Indian work prepared by 
the Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland 
has now been discussed in all parts of India and provisional responses 
have been received from a considerable number of churches and 
missions, while both provincial councils and holiday conventions 
have had it before them. The welcome given to the proposals. varies 
from a mere extension of existing types of co-operation to a whole- 
hearted acceptance of the need for joint executive action over as large 
a field as possible. For the basic idea that where there is a large 
identity in fundamental belief there should be joint action, with 
powers transferred from the boards in the West, there is a large 
welcome. In reply to these Indian representations some of the 
principal British boards have already stated their willingness to act 
sympathetically upon any concrete plans which may now be sent 
forward by the councils in India. Boards in North America also have 
the matter in active consideration. 

The National Christian Council sent a message of greeting to 
Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek on their visit to India. 
In their reply the distinguished visitors referred to ‘the strong 
Christian tie’ linking them to Indian Christianity and thanked the 
Council for its prayers. Telegrams were also exchanged with the 
National Christian Council of China functioning at Chungking. 

Among noteworthy actions of the Council has been the publica- 
tion of a booklet on the Christian Home, a subject which bulks ever 
larger in Christian thinking in India and on which the lead given by 


_ China has been much valued. The long discussions upon the Indian 


Christian Marriage Act appear to be reaching an end; amendments 
have been made in view of the strong feeling expressed in the 
Christian community against marriages with non-Christians being 
provided for within the Act, and an understanding has been reached 
with the Roman Catholic Church. The first meeting of the new 
Council on Work among Young People was held in Calcutta at the 
end of November 1941. 

We regret to record the deaths of Dr S. K. Datta, principal of the 
Forman Christian College, Lahore, and one of the most outstanding 
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Christians in Asia; the Rev. Dr J. A. Graham of Kalimpong, 
famous for the work he established for Anglo-Indian children; 
the Right Rev. E. H. M. Waller, Bishop of Madras and a pillar of 
Christian unity in India; and the Rev. J. W. Williams Netram, a 
leading Christian of Central India. 


CEYLON 


The war has directly affected Ceylon, not only through the bomb- 
ing of Colombo and Trincomalee, but through the stoppage of the 
rice supply from Burma and the cutting of communications with the 
large number of Ceylonese in Malaya. Schools were closed and there 
was some evacuation, but by June matters had become virtually 
normal again. 

The National Christian Council of Ceylon, now independent of 
the National Council in India, though closely related to it, has issued 
a first report of the highest value. Special attention is given to 
evangelism, and the lack of evangelistic spirit plainly criticized. La 
Christian responsibility is emphasized and attention drawn to suc 
methods as the ‘third order’ founded in connexion with the Christa 
Seva Ashram and the intensive courses for Bible students and Sunday 
school workers held at Jaffna. The ideas of the India memorandum 
on closer unity have been studied: far-reaching proposals made for 
Ceylon include the setting up of a joint board to be responsible for 
the work of Christian education and similar boards for medical and 
literature work. 

An example both of adaptation to war conditions and of closer 
co-operation was the action of the Bishop of Colombo in calling 
together Anglican, Baptist and Methodist authorities to plan jointly 
for schools in Colombo. 

In July the University of Ceylon came into existence. It is formed 
by amalgamation of the University College and the Medical College, 
and its site is at Peradeniya. 

The news of the adoption in 1941 by the Ceylon legislature of 
the Adoption of Children ordinance, to provide for the adoption of 
children and for the registration of persons having the control of 
children of whom they are not the natural parents, has been welcomed 
as another step towards the abolition of the exploiting of children. 

The one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the Jaffna 
mission of the American Board took place towards the end of 1941. 


BuRMA 


From the beginning of the year the shadow of war fell on Burma, 
for the nearness of Malaya and Thailand, together with the great 
importance to China of the Burma Road, made it certain that the 
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Japanese would attack Burma if ible. Burma was invaded soon 
after the fall of Malaya, and although the resistance offered by 
relatively meagre forces was enough to give India a perhaps decisive 
respite, in June Burma had fallen wholly under Japanese domination. 
Testimonies differ as to the degree of Burmese co-operation with the 
invaders. The Governor of Burma strongly denied that more than a 
handful of Burmese had helped the Japanese, and it is stated that 
over a hundred Burmese who were sympathetic to the United 
Nations’ cause were executed. 

Some three hundred thousand Indians were reported by the 
government of India in June to have entered India. The tales of this 
vast migration are moving in the extreme; the more fortunate were 
those who escaped by sea; the many thousands who tramped over 
the hills of the Burma-Assam border suffered great hardship. 

Very notable work was done by medical missionaries in different 
kinds of relief activity. A medical unit came from India, headed by 
Dr Galen Scudder, of the American Reformed mission, and Dr 
Gordon Seagrave is only one among the Baptist missionaries of 
Burma who served their adopted country with courage and resource. 
Of missionaries who have left, several are engaged in work in 
India. 

At the end of 1941, Judson College, Rangoon, the only Christian 
college in Burma, boasted the largest enrolment in its history. 
Reports indicate that the Christian witness continues throughout 
Burma. Over two hundred Kachins were baptized early in the year. 
Vigorous work is reported among the Chins, and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society announced the translation of St Mark’s Gospel 
into their language. Notable progress has been registered in adult 
literacy and Scripture distribution. A five-year programme of 
literacy training was completed in 1942 among the Buddhist Shans; 
the Church has greatly grown, and hundreds of Bibles and New 
Testaments have been purchased. In the leper colonies, literacy was 
raised from ten to fifty per cent. 


CENTRAL ASIA 


 Nige Gospel Inn maintained by the Moravian mission at Leh, 
Tiset, which has met with steadily growing appreciation, has 
accommodated the record number of five thousand. Reports of 
attendance at scriptural lantern talks and of response to other 
evangelistic ventures also indicate progress. Native converts at 
Khalatse are themselves engaged in negotiations with the authorities 
preliminary to the construction of a church. 
The Purig Phonetic School, through which the Central Asian 
Mission seeks to form Christian evangelists and teachers for the 
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people of the Purig province, is making headway, though without 
any recognition, and with little understanding of its purpose on the 
part of the local people. ‘The school, which is the only one of its kind 
in the whole province, and is necessarily at work in a very elementary 
fashion, aims basically at enabling the people to read the Gospel in 
their own language, and Urdu is only to be taught from the second 
primary class upwards. 

In Kasumir, the Central Asian Mission has opened a school in 
the village of Sumlar, a strategic centre for evangelistic contact with 
many villages in the Eran Valley. A non-Christian teaches general 
subjects and missionaries visit the school to give scripture instruction. 
The enterprise is not without opposition from the mullahs. 

An act has recently been passed in Kashmir prohibiting poly- 
androus marriages on pain of imprisonment or payment of a fine. 
This legislation constitutes something of a revolution in existing 
social customs, but it is reported to be due to Buddhist instigation and 
gives an insight into the sense of inferiority which comparison with 
Christian marriage practice has aroused. 

The appearance in this area of some three thousand Qazag 
tribesmen from the Gold Mountains, south of Siberia, claiming to 
have been driven out of their land by Chinese Communist bandits, 
and seeking their way to Kashmir, provided an unexpected oppor- 
tunity for evangelism, and the Central Asian Mission distributed the 
Scriptures in the Ousbek dialect among them. They introduced an 
element of pageantry on a large scale, but violent incidents also 
occurred on account of their practice of looting and stealing. A 
number were interned in Little Tibet and the remainder went on to 
Kashmir. 





THE NEAR EAST 


f) Woe area here surveyed ranges from the constructive enterprise 

of modern Turkey, through countries like Iran and Ethiopia, 
where political events have brought a new stage in international 
relationships, to the persecuted Balkan lands where the disintegra- 
tion of church life has ranked high in the aims of the occupying 
Powers. , 

It has been in many regions a year of fluctuation in moral as the 
war has taken its course. Vigorous Axis propaganda, concentrated 
particularly on instilling fear and suspicion of Russia, has been a 
source of some unrest. It is mentioned here not so much for its 
partisan character as for the fact that the steady pursuit of 
Christian activity wherever possible has done much to counteract 
its effects. 

In their contribution to constructive thinking for the future, 
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Christian forces continue to benefit to the full from the breadth of 
international exchange of view available. In Palestine, Syria and 
Egypt close contact has continued with the chaplains to the forces, 
who have participated in the consultations of the Near East Christian 
Council. A Central Religious Council, consisting mostly of chaplains, 
with some civilian missionaries, and with Bishop Gwynne as chair- 
man, has been formed in Egypt in connexion with the spiritual 
campaign now going forward among troops and civilians. 

urther thought has centred in the problem of religious freedom 
and the status of minorities. Though based on the experience of 
Christian minorities in Muslim areas, plans now put forward aim at 
a much more far-reaching purpose than the defence of minority 
rights, and look at the question from the viewpoint also of the 
minorities’ obligation to the state, and of the gain to any country’s 
health and contentment when the fair treatment of all groups can 
replace causes of grievance and dissatisfaction. Concrete pres 
now advanced amplify the idea of a ‘Charter of Freedom’ already 
mooted, and referred to in an earlier Survey. They envisage the 
establishment of an ‘International Religions Bureau’ to handle cases 
as they arise, and the provision of guarantees of an international 
character to which all states belonging to whatever international 
organization is set up after the war would subscribe. 


"TURKEY 


The reassurances given in August by both Great Britain and the 
U.S.S.R. that they will respect Turkey’s territorial integrity = in 
the case of Great Britain will come to her aid) in the event of attack 
by the Axis suggest something of the atmosphere of tension which is 
to be expected to-day in a country of Turkey’s geographical position. 
None the less, reports on the life of the country continue to strike a 
note of undeterred vigour in the cause of national reconstruction. 
Turkey claims, with some justification, to be sound in a sick world, 
and in a speech to the National Assembly President Inénii declared 
that ‘an independent and powerful Turkey, which threatens no one, 
has revealed herself as a nucleus of peace’. The inculcation of a 
sense of duty to the nation which lies at the root of the Turkish 
educational system aims, it is claimed, at the kind of training in 
national responsibility which will prepare the Turkish citizen for 
co-operation in the international sphere. 

eform and reconstruction proceed apace. In the past year one 
thousand prospective trainers and three thousand students have been 
accepted in connexion with the village institute scherhe. Penalties 
are severe for parents who do not send their children to the institutes 
and for villagers who do not provide the material and labour required 
of them. With the restriction of imports imposed by transport 
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difficulties, much stress is laid on the increase of agricultural 
production and on still greater support from the already co-operative 
peasant. There is now at least one Halkevi (People’s House) in 
every town, for the provision of social and educational facilities (and 
it is a promising indication of Anglo-Turkish relations that a Halkevi 
has recently been opened in London). 

A strong element in public opinion still seeks to qualify and 
control the zeal for westernization. The revision of ‘Turkish grammar 
on foreign lines has called forth a warning against over-purification, 
and the spate of translations of foreign literature which has poured 
into Turkey has led to a demand for greater discrimination. No sign 
of the infiltration of the foreign influence which prevailed in the days 
before the revolution is likely, in fact, to pass unchallenged. 

The tendency of the Turkish press, indicated in our last Survey, 
to discuss the contribution of real religion to national life, as oP osed 
to the old fanaticism which monopolizes the spirit and which, it is 
suggested, was exploited by foreign elements interested in retarding 
the development of modern Turkey, continues to receive attention. 
The reference, however, is only to Islam, and indeed emphasizes 
religious unity as part of the national unity. 

None of these background factors can be irrelevant to the 
Christian mission. The demand for what is best in western culture, 
and particularly for knowledge of the English language, continues 
to reflect itself in the enrolment of the American Board schools, 
which still have to refuse, for lack of space, more applicants than 
they have been able to accept. Increased calls come to the American 
Board’s medical staff in the absence of many Turkish doctors on 
service with the forces. In Gaziantep, for example, a city of 54,000 
inhabitants, only the Chief Health Officer and four Turkish doctors 
remain, and an immense increase in attendances at the American 
Board hospital has resulted. The clinics at Talas and Adana also 
report increasing opportunity for service. 

A revised Turkish Bible, the product of thirteen years’ work, was 
published by the British and Foreign Bible Society in July 1941, and 
in a month its sales exceeded those of any earlier version in a year. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


The presence in the country of Fighting French and British 
forces has brought a greater measure of prosperity. Work on such 
essentials as roads, railways and aerodromes has removed the 
problem of unemployment, and importation of adequate supplies of 
raw materials has ensured the development of a fair proportion of 
the country’s own resources. The regular importation of foodstuffs 
by the Allies has increased the predisposition of public opinion in 
their favour, and the moderate enthusiasm with which Syria received 
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its independence, together with the somewhat critical attitude 
adopted to the Syrian government which came into office, are 
on the whole giving place, in spite of steady propaganda from 
Axis quarters, to greater confidence in the country and in the 
Democracies. 

Christian work has been extended in several directions. The 
British Syrian Mission has received permission to open its first 
school in the Alaouite district, at Breihieh (at the request in the 
first place of the local inhabitants themselves), and a young Syrian 
Christian has been put in charge of it. The mission’s educational 
work in Damascus provides increasing openings for wider evangelism, 
and the presence of a number of pupils from new homes has brought 
added opportunity to make contact with adult life. 

The schools of the American Board at Aleppo and Beirut have 
had a good year, with capacity enrolments. The Near East School of 
Theology, Beirut, has a small enrolment, but one that is highly 
representative of international fellowship. : 

Pressure on Christian hospitals through war needs in no way 
diminishes, and a major concern has become the maintenance of a 
balance between responding to emergency demands on accommoda- 
tion and the continued provision for civilian needs. 

Proof of the government’s appreciation of Christian medical 
work comes in a request for the co-operation of the director of the 
Lebanon Hospital for Mental Diseases in framing a new criminal 
code, in which psychiatry is to be provided and recognized by the 
Courts of Justice as a possible and necessary method in the treatment 
of cases. There are also government plans for the establishment of a 
child guidance clinic, in which Christian medical experience would 
have much to contribute. 

It has now been possible for the Jerusalem and the East Mission 
to visit the Assyrians settled by the League of Nations on the Khabur 
River in 1937, and to study in particular their educational facilities 
and needs. In the thirty new townships which extend for some 
twenty-five miles along the river between Ras-el-Ain and Hassatche, 
there are fourteen schools, for which the Syrian government took 
over responsibility from the League Commissioners in 1941. Though 
provision is made for elementary education and for instruction in 
Arabic and Syriac, an evident need exists for more advanced and 
specialized training for the future leaders in the religious and 
cultural life of the community and in its adaptation to the new 
conditions, which are primarily of an agricultural nature. The 
possibilities of establishing a small semi-boarding school, where 
selected boys and girls will do more advanced and practical work in 
addition to language study, are being examined by the mission, 
as a means by which it might contribute to the needs of this hitherto 
much harassed Christian group. 
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PALESTINE AND ‘T'RANSJORDAN 


A register of the population of Jerusalem recently carried out for 
purposes of food control gave a total of 152,000 inhabitants (as 
against the 1931 census figure of 90,500). These figures for one city 
are indicative of the evangelistic responsibility of the Church and of 
the need for increased staff in a country where the Christian Church 
numbers under 8 per cent of the population. Further strength has 
been brought to local organization by the formation late in 1941 of 
the Presbytery of Jerusalem, for the supervision of the Church of 
Scotland’s work in Palestine, Transjordan and Syria. 

The spiritual and material welfare of the forces continues to 
figure largely in the life of the Church. Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and 
Haifa have all become important leave centres, at which Christian 
organizations are extending their activities. 

There are other encouraging indications of evangelistic vigour. 
The Palestine Native Church Council reports much activity on the 
part of its missionary group which is following up the Madras 
meeting, and members of this same Church have raised £7000 
among themselves. A discussion by the United Missionary Council 
on the need for specialized training for rural evangelistic workers 
among both Arabs and Jews laid special emphasis on the need to 
provide help in Bible study, and sa were made for the holding 
of a Bible school. The record sales reported by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, of forty thousand books, gives added point 
to this undertaking. 

Educational commitment has been extended. Junior schools for 
boys have been added by the Jerusalem and the East Mission at 
Bishop Gobat School and St Luke’s School, Haifa. The boarding 
cohen dor girls maintained at Jaffa by the Church of Scotland has 
re-opened, as has the kindergarten of the Jerusalemsverein at Beit 
Jala. The schools of the Church Missions to Jews have record enrol- 
ments, and the Syrian Orphanage, in spite of curtailment in other 
directions, is undertaking further training of apprentices. An interest- 
ing venture, which has met with keen response, is the organization 
of an evening school by a teacher from the boys’ school of the 
American Friends’ Mission. 

We record the signing of an agreement between the Division of 
Foreign Missions of the Methodist Church and the Newman School 
of Missions for the use of the former’s Thabor property for a further 
period of ten years. : 

It is with deep regret that we learn of the death of the Right 
Rey. G. F, Graham Brown, D.D, O.B.E, Bishop in Jerusalem 
since 1932. His passing constitutes a severe loss not only to the 
Anglican work, but to the promotion of co-operation between the 
churches of the whole Near East area, in which he shared to the full. 
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IRAN 


The year opened in Iran with the signature of a treaty with Great 
Britain and the U.S.S.R. In their pledge to respect the country’s 
territorial integrity, sovereignty and political independence, to 
defend it against aggression, and to do their best to safeguard its 
economic interests against the privations of war, both Powers have 
an outstanding opportunity to make good past misfortunes of relation- 
ship and to remove the suspicion as to their motives with which 
Iranian opinion has regarded them. Those in a position to make 
first-hand observation report that Iran has entered with some 
reservations the field of international co-operation into which events 
have drawn her, and does not regard the technical improvements 
now being made by foreign experts in many directions with un- 

ualified satisfaction. Reports indicate, however, a general admission 

t the anxiety shown over the drafting of foreign—and especially 
Russian—troops for service in Iran has been proved by their conduct 
to be ill-founded. Their presence (which is in no sense to be regarded 
as ‘occupation’) has, in fact, done much to counteract the conditions 
of terrorism to which outlying areas have been exposed since the 
disbanding of the Iranian forces at the end of hostilities in 1941, and 
the illegal acquisition by tribesmen of the arms which they had 
abandoned. A deeply to be regretted incident was the murder as 
recently as last August of the British Consul at Isfahan, Dr Griffiths 
of the Church Missio Society and his eleven-year-old son. 

Meanwhile, the social and economic programme of the govern- 
ment, which includes the gradual abolition of the cultivation and 
use of opium and special measures to improve workers’ conditions, 
bids fair to create closer understanding and co-operation with the 
work of the Christian Church. Both the American Presbyterian 
mission and the Church Missionary Society report greater freedom 
of activity. Opportunities for social service are considerable in the 
present plight of the poorer element of the population. The censor- 
ship has become less severe, and Christian literature is penetrating 
to areas not yet reached by foreign or native Christian personnel. 
Prospects of itinerating work among Christians scattered in more 
remotely situated villages also improve. 

With the reorganization of the American Presbyterian work 
under the Iranian Church (one branch of which has appointed 
women Elders for the first time), several new ventures have been 
embarked upon. Much attention goes to the evangelization of the 
family as a unit; prayer meetings in the home and courses in educa- 
tion for home and family life make headway. A Christian group has 
purchased the Teheran boys’ school property and has reopened it 
as a school and Christian centre. The Church Missions to Jews has 
retained its girls’ school property, and seventy pupils—more than 
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half of them newcomers—attend it daily for instruction in English 
and sewing. A large hall has been transformed into a church and 
there are prospects of adding a dispensary. The Presbyterian 
mission has retained its seven medical schools; and its community 
school, attended for the most part by the children of the foreign 
technicians now in the country but also, with government permission, 
by a score of Iranian children, provides a nucleus for the growth of 
international contact and outlook to which Iran is now exposed. 

An important development of the year is the discussion of plans 
for union between the Northern (Presbyterian) and Southern 
(Anglican) churches. A constitution has been drafted on the basis of 
the South India scheme, but differing from it in that it envisages 
the appointment of bishops for a limited period, and the com- 
missioning by the newly consecrated bishops of all ministers of both 
uniting churches. Other plans for closer co-operation in the mean- 
while are also in view, a it is hoped that a meeting of the executive 
committees of the two churches may take place soon. 


IRAQ AND ARABIA 

The mission of the Reformed Church in America has been at 
work on a background of much material distress. Curtailed steamer 
services have meant a less frequent arrival of supplies—a fact which 
has to some extent restricted medical work. Shortage of surgical 
staff has also prevented the mission doing as much as it would like 
for the poorer element in the population, which shows an evident 
preference for mission hospitals. Maternity work constitutes a 
growing branch of the mission’s medical activity, and keen apprecia- 
tion of the clinics for women is apparent on all sides. Three out of 
the four medical institutions maintained in the two areas under 
survey now have X-ray outfits. 

The school at Basra opened the year with more applications than 
it could accept. The Bible colporteurs have been unable to visit the 
villages, but good work has been put in at the date-packing places up 
and down the river from Basra. It is reported from Bahrain that 
educational books meet with a readier demand than Scripture 
portions, which become increasingly difficult to sell. In this same 
area the mission is experimenting, with the help of the government, 
in the production of educational films. The church in Basra is 
becoming a real centre of community life and attendance at the 
services 1s encouraging. 

Reformed workers have visited the Arabian mainland and the 
other islands of the Persian Gulf, which have become easier of 
access since the construction of a bridge between Manama and 
Muharrek. A more sympathetic attitude on the part of the political 
and religious authorities in Arabia is reported by the missionaries, who 
still hope for permission to work among the Bedouins of the desert. 
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EGYPT 


The unprecedented opportunity for social service which is 
evident on all hands in Egypt continues to reflect itself to the full 
in Christian activity. The schools of the United Presbyterian mission, 
the Church Missionary Society and the Church Missions to Jews 
record high enrolment—a fact partly attributable to the growing 
preference for English over French as a foreign language. Christian 
workers participate in social welfare for many types and classes and 
in responsibilities for the spiritual and material well-being of troops 
of many nationalities now in the country. The allocation of a propor- 
tion of beds in government hospitals for air raid casualties has brought 
patients in much greater numbers to the mission hospitals. The 
evident need for students’ hostels in Cairo is being examined by the 
Egypt Inter-Mission Council and the Y.M.C.A. 

 Aesae for rural reconstruction have taken further shape. A 
special conference was held by the Church Missionary Society in 

e autumn of 1941 for village school teachers, to study the school 
as the centre of a progressive community life. A series of talks on 
hygiene and preventive medicine at the village clinic sponsored by 
the Old Cairo Hospital (C.M.S.) gave promising suggestion of 
possibilities on a larger scale. Only the financial restrictions of the 
present time prevent the full elaboration of these plans for rural 
areas. A native conference, with some two hundred participants, 
reported by the Nile Mission Press among very poor people in a 
‘illage in Upper Egypt, gave clear evidence of the response in that 
quarter to evangelism. 

The work of the Coptic Church (which suffered the death of its 
Patriarch in June) continues to receive subsidy from the Church 
Missionary Society for the maintenance of its village schools. 
Further co-operation between the Copts and the Anglican body took 
the form of a devotional conference organized for them at Old 
Cairo Hospital, to which large numbers came from the villages in 
the Giza province, and at which all the speakers were Copts. 

A revised form of the law concerning the organization of non- 
government schools was issued in January—some of its terms more 
stringent than those summarized in our last Survey. It continued 
to forbid a pupil being taught a religion not his own, even with 
parents’ or guardian’s consent, and imposed the requirement of a 
religious lesson for Muslim students once a week, on other than 
holidays, the arrangements to be in the hands of the ministry of 
education. Other terms covered the supervision and control of 
textbooks by the ministry, and more exacting conditions, both on 
the academic side and as regards finance, administration and structure, 
before a new school may be opened. The change in the ministry 
which came about with the formation of a new cabinet under Nahas 
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Pasha brought an atmosphere which was more sympathetic to 
non-government schools. The new minister withdrew the educa- 
tion bill and publicly stated his desire for maximum freedom for 
foreign institutions. A new draft bill, however, was announced in 
the Egyptian press in July, prohibiting religious propaganda except 
in specially licensed places (namely, the churches) a also the use of 
evangelistic methods anywhere where teaching and medical work 
take place. If it became law it would involve the Christian schools 
once more in the defence of their very raison d’étre. It would also 
constitute a setback to the evangelistic work of the hospitals, in 
some of which a recently introduced system of voluntary evangelism 
is making progress. 


THe SUDAN 


Encouraging reports come from the Sudan of growth in native 
Christian responsibility. The mission held by the Church Missionary 
Society at Juba in September 1941 continues to show constructive 
results and the influence of Africans who were converted at it is 
making itself felt in the deepening of spiritual life over wide areas, 
An important meeting of the Sudan United Mission took place at 
Gindiri in February to examine how the various bodies working 
under the S.U.M. can be welded together in the service of the 
Church in the Sudan. The allocation of increased responsibility to 
African Christian leaders was examined, and a decision taken to hold 
a conference for them in 1943. 

The United Presbyterian mission has maintained fifteen village 
schools, and in the absence of American missionaries a Nuer Christian 
worker has visited them regularly. The mission’s teachers have 
profited by ‘refresher’ courses organized at different centres by the 
department of education. Work among women continues to receive 
major attention, especially in the matter of training in hygiene and 

reventive medicine. There are now some thousand girls enrolled 
in the various United Presbyterian stations in Northern Sudan as 
teachers of reading, writing and hygiene. 


ETHIOPIA 


Discussion of the difficulties inherent in the reorganization of the 
sovereign state of Ethiopia (which officially joined the United Nations 
in October), emphasizes two facts: the country’s strong, long- 
standing nationalism, resentful of interference, but coupled at the 
same time with geographical division into tribes; and the administra- 
tive decentralization which involves both an absence of steady 
revenue and over-dependence, amounting in fact to oppression, 
on the tribute-paying peasant. The agreement and military conven- 
tion signed between Great Britain and Ethiopia in February may be 
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said to take full account of these factors. Provision was made for 
assisting the Emperor to secure British subjects as personal advisers, 
police officers, judges and magistrates; for financial aid on a decreasing 
scale, beginning with {1,500,000 for the first year of the agreement, 
and for the establishment of Ethiopian courts of justice. The terms 
of the military convention, which provided for a British military 
mission to raise, organize and train an Ethiopian army, also ensured 
the departure of the mission at the earliest possible moment, and the 
confinement of the British forces to certain prescribed areas. In 
point of fact, the internal situation of the country adjusted itself more 
uickly than was anticipated, and the revenue in the first year of 
thiopia’s restored independence reached the expected total of 
500,000. The majority of British troops were withdrawn in 
tember, except for those required at strategic points on the 
dis Ababa—Jibuti railway. The military mission has left the 
country and regular diplomatic and consular relationships have been 
established in its place. 
Early in the year the Emperor expressed his readiness to grant 
facilities to and to regularize the position of Christian missions of all 
denominations desiring to work in the country, on certain conditions 
relating to maintenance of contact with the ministry of the interior 
concerning their activities, the securing of government permission 
before extending into new areas, co-operation with the government 
in medical, educational and agricultural work and wine to 
inculcate loyalty to the Emperor and to the Ethiopian government. 
Members of the Women’s Board of the United Presbyterian 
Church are opening a clinic and school at Addis Ababa as soon as 
conditions permit, though the re-opening of the mission’s George 
Memorial Hospital must await facilities for the return of further 
American staff. On the invitation of the Ethiopian minister of educa- 
tion, United Presbyterian missionaries have assumed responsibility 
for the Tafari Makonnen School, accommodating six hundred boys, 
and for the Queen Menan School for four hundred girls. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society contemplates the despatch when possible 
of a representative to re-open its work. The whole question of the 
provision of Christian literature, particularly in Amharic, in which a 
good stock of Gospels is still available, has come to the forefront of 
discussions on mission policy. The use of Geez, which now exists 
only in written form, as the liturgical language of the ancient 
Church of Ethiopia, accounts in some measure for the couutrast 
between the lack of bere in that church, and the vigour which 
characterizes the groups related to foreign missionary societies. It is 
suggested that to substitute the use of Amharic for Geez in the 
Church of Ethiopia would do much to lessen the contrast. There is 
a desire to help the ancient Church of Ethiopia, particularly in the 
better training of its clergy, perhaps its greatest need. 
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NortH AFRICA 


Reports from the North Africa Mission have continued to 
suggest a strikingly constructive attitude to a difficult and isolating 
situation, though facilities for the transmission of funds had 
increased. 

An increasing responsibility for Christian workers is the genera- 
tion which has grown up, more widely travelled, better educated 
(not least in foreign languages), and requiring a new evangelistic 
approach. The youth movements, moreover, — to be show- 
ing nationalistic tendencies, and a problem for the foreign mission- 
ary has been how to dissociate himself and his message, in the mind 
of his constituency, from the resentment and nationalistic antipathy 
which the political tension has to some extent aroused. 

The most encouraging reports have been those from Tunis. In 
the city and outside, evangelistic work among Muslims, Jews 
and Europeans shows promising prospects, and a house-to-house 
Scripture sales campaign produced results that surpassed expecta- 
tion. A development to be nurtured is the growing interest of Italians 
of the younger generation in Bible study. 

A good deal of restriction on missionaries’ movements has 
continued in ALGERIA, though their confinement to their own 
‘communes’ has been relaxed to the extent of enabling them to 
attend church services further afield. 

In Morocco, medical work is only limited by the shortage of 
supplies. The Southern Morocco Mission reports crowded dis- 
pensaries and large daily attendance at the schools. Facilities for 
evangelism are good and the position of British workers was reported 
in June to be satisfactory. 

Conditions in the whole area will have been affected by the 
developments following the landing of allied troops in French North 
Africa. Tunisia bids fair, as we write, to become a field of major 
operations. The mobilization of French forces in the allied cause 
may be expected to break down much of the prevailing tension, and 
the release of missionaries in Algeria from restrictions of movement 
is already announced (as is the removal of the anti-Jewish measures 
imposed by the Vichy government). The welcome fall in prices 
noted throughout the Near East area, as a result of the allied success, 
should ease the problem of supplies and of monetary exchange 
which has been an outstanding one in North Africa. 


THE BALKAN STATES 


In the Balkan countries under Axis occupation the churches, 
many of them without leadership, face the fact of the invader’s 
deliberate policy of debasing the cultural level of the community, 
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and of seeking to extinguish national consciousness by concentrated 
persecution of teachers and the elimination of the national schools. 

In BuLGaria reports indicated in June that the work of the 
American Board missionaries was going on as usual, but American 
missionaries who reached Istanbul in October reported that ‘all 
free American schools in Bulgaria—the co-educational college 
at Simeonovo, the Methodist missionary high school for girls at 
Lovetch, and the primary school in Sofia—have been taken over by 
the Bulgarian ministry of education and converted into ‘“‘schools for 
foreign languages’’, in which, however, German and Italian will be 

redominant’. The Christian youth organizations have been dissolved 
- order of the government, while a large movement on the lines of 
the Hitler Youth survives. 

In the Slovene region of YuGosLavia, the independent national 
schools have disappeared entirely. An equally ruthless policy has 
been carried out in Croatia and Dalmatia by the Italians, and by the 
Bulgarians in Serbia proper. Such teachers as have not escaped to 
join the guerrilla forces are in concentration camps or have been 
accounted for, along with many of their pupils, by the mass murders 
which have been one of the worst features of a criminal campaign. 
Though moral resistance remains at a high level, and guerrilla 
warfare continues unabated, the Orthodox Church has been without 
leadership since the imprisonment of the Patriarch. 

A similar story applies to GREECE. Second only to the desperate 
conditions of starvation which prevail is the persecution of the 
schools. It is reported to be worst in western Thrace and eastern 
Macedonia, at the hands of Bulgaria, aiming at annexation in the 
event of an Axis victory. The schools have been closed and the 
teachers dismissed and + ioe! for refusing to teach in Bulgarian. 
The University of Salonika, the second university in Greece, is 
understood to be closed. Italian has been made compulsory in 
all Greek secondary schools and German in commercial schools. 
Thousands of teachers are in concentration camps. 

Greek members of the staff of Anatolia College (American 
Board) are conducting a school in Thessalonica, and those of Pierce 
College a school in Athens. 

The Farm School maintained in Thessalonica by the (Northern) 
American Presbyterian board was reported earlier in the year to be 
still at work 7m its regular directors, caring for destitute children 
and keeping the farm in operation for the provision of food. 

Other instances of continued Christian enterprise stand out 
vividly here and there on a scene of desolation. The RUMANIA agent 


_ of the British and Foreign Bible Society is still at work, and there 


was a new edition of the Bible passing through the press at the end 
of 1941. A Bible Society has been formed in HuNnGary to work in 
close touch with the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
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AFRICA 


i genres are few areas covered by this section of the Survey in 

which Christian activity must not of necessity be reviewed on 
a background of heightened experience of war conditions, and of 
increased demands on man-power and material resources. The entry 
of the United States, and more recently of Brazil, into full belliger- 
ency has accentuated the strategic importance of West Africa in the 
maintenance of trans-Atlantic communications. Proximity to Vichy- 
controlled Dakar, the exploitation of harbour facilities and natural 
defences in British and Fighting French territory, the appointment 
of a Resident Minister in British West Africa with Cabinet rank, 
the development of new cross-country transport facilities and the 
opening of the French North African front have all served to bring 
home the reality of war. There is no lack of Native volunteers for the 
forces, and these, together with the large contingents of troops from 
oversea established in camps and training centres in the British and 
Fighting French areas, provide a growing sphere of responsibility 
for the Christian organizations. 

The steadiness and bravery under fire of Native troops, both 
combatant and non-combatant, from many parts of Africa, continue 
to evoke high praise, and evidence of their friendly relationships 
with white troops, referred to in a speech by Field-Marshal Smuts, 
has been confirmed from many quarters. 

Increasing participation in world affairs has intensified discussion 
on Africa’s place in the new order, and particularly since the publica- 
tion of the Atlantic Charter. The insistence on the elimination of the 
uncontrolled exploitation of material resources, voiced by African 
leaders, has been re-echoed in official debates on colonial policy in 
London, and the demand for a policy providing a reconception of a 
whole area such as West Africa as one cultural, economic and 
political unit, while preserving smaller scale tribal and community 
values, is finding active support and sympathy outside Africa as well. 

Progress in labour conditions in several British territories 
has improved the outlook for social welfare. In West Africa, follow- 
ing on the visit of the Labour Adviser, a Factories Board and other 
provisions for the health and safety of workers are introduced in the 
Gambia, and a Labour Advisory Board in Sierra Leone; in the 
Gambia again, and in Nigeria, workmen’s compensation ordinances 
have come into force. The conscription of Native labour in Nigeria, 
Kenya, and Northern and Southern Rhodesia must, however, be 
regarded as something of a setback. It has called forth much comment 
and some doubt as to the absolute necessity for it, and though the 
provision of safeguards appears adequate, the majority reaction is 
one of clear regret at the departure from an established principle and 
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of concern for a strict control of the possibilities of private profit 
from this labour. 

In other directions, the devolution of responsibility to Africans 
has gone forward. One African has been appointed an unofficial 
member of the Executive Council in Nigeria, and two to similar 
positions in the Gold Coast, where, with the opening to Africans of 
the Administrative Service, two Africans have also become Assistant 
District Commissioners. It is to be hoped that the policy announced 
of opening to Africans positions of higher responsibility in the 
government and in the social services in areas of Africa under British 
control will be implemented by further appointments. 

The intensification of experience involved in much that is 
referred to above calls for Christian initiative and vision on a 
corresponding scale. Evidence of Christian concern for the future of 
Africa has found notable expression in North America with a publica- 
tion by the Committee on Africa, the War, and Peace Aims, sponsored 
by the Phelps-Stokes Committee of New York: The Atlantic Charter 
and Africa from an American Standpoint; and with an ‘Africa 
Conference’ held at Westerville, Ohio, by the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America. The Africa committee of the British 
Conference has been much concerned with creating and extending 
an informed Christian public opinion on the issues involved in the 

roblem of the colour bar, in the sense not of an attack upon the 

uropean, but of the promotion of a general common concern for 
the welfare of all races. In the final analysis, however, a consolidation 
of forces on the field provides the most vital means of bringing 
Christian influence to bear and, indeed, to predominate, in every 
aspect of the change through which African life is passing. In this 
connexion the strengthening and extension of Christian councils 
and their association in wider area councils, the possibilities of which 
are now being examined, with a Christian Council of Africa as the 
ultimate goal, would clearly strengthen the Christian position. 

Reports from a number of areas indicate a need for missionary 
adjustment in the field of education, particularly in view of the rising 
standard demanded by the authorities in teacher-training qualifica- 
tions and also in the light of the relationship of missions to Native 
Administration schools. The development of these schools fore- 
shadows on a local background the African control of educational 
administration which the future will surely bring. Readiness on the 
part of Native authorities in some areas to give grants to mission 
schools indicates a satisfactory relationship; in others, however, the 
likelihood of a predominantly secular control of schools is clearly 
apparent, and the suggestion in some quarters that the rejection of 
missionary collaboration is due to the denominational rivalry which 
it introduces, indicafes a need to re-think inter-mission under- 
standing and policy. 
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The need for a higher standard of theological training as the 
key to the provision of first-rate leadership in the Native churches 
has also been much in mind. Consultations, initiated by the Africa 
committee of the Conference of British Missionary Societies, are 
taking place between the mission boards in Britain and the directors 
of the colleges themselves on the subject of theological training on 
a union basis, as outlined at the Madras meeting, possibly with 
denominational hostels. 

Growing concern for adult literacy is evinced in the formation 
by the Colonial Office Advisory Committee of a sub-committee on 
Adult Education, which the secretary of the International Committee 
on Christian Literature for Africa has been invited to attend. Keen 
interest is displayed in Africa in the Laubach method, and adult 
literacy campaigns are in view in several areas. ‘The demand for 
Christian literature is evident in the report issued in August 1942 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, which reveals a record 
circulation in South Africa (partly attributable to the demands of the 
troops); increased circulation in Natal and Zululand; a consignment 
to French Equatorial Africa three times the size of that for the 
previous year, and the largest consignment to the Belgian Congo 
since 1931. International enterprise in the interests of Africa has 
extended in a number of fields. We record the resumption in Great 
Britain of many of the activities of the International Institute of 
African Languages and Culture, which is to renew publication of 
Africa in January 1943, in an abridged form; and on the Continent 
with the holding of a meeting in Berlin to discuss plans for a hand- 
book on African tribes living south of the Sahara, in which Professor 
Labouret, of France, and Professor Lindblém, of Sweden, took part. 
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West AFRICA 


Tue Gamsia.—The Anglican work established on the Gambia 
river two years ago makes steady progress. The pioneer Christian 
community has now moved the original Kristi Kunda settlement to 
a new site, which forms a centre of much attraction to the pagan 
groups in the neighbourhood. Promises of support from the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel and from the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge will enable the venture to expand. 
Educational plans now under discussion allow for the selection of an 
initial group of a dozen boys and girls under ten years of age under 
boarding school conditions, with an emphasis on vocational crafts 
and with Foulah or Mandingo as the language of instruction. English 
is to be taught at a later stage as a foreign language. An experiment 
of this kind would bring the mission’s practice into line with the 
department of education’s policy of introducing vocational and pre- 
vocational training at an earlier stage than heretofore, extending 
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the co-educational method and relating education, even at the 
elementary stage, more closely to the welfare of the village. 

FRENCH West Arrica.—An important event has been the visit 
of M. Jean Keller of the Paris mission as ‘délégué’ to the government 
on behalf of both French and foreign missions. The visit has afforded 
an opportunity both to survey the needs of the field and for discussion 
with the French government authorities at Dakar, where the forma- 
tion of a secretariat of Protestant missions is under consideration. It 
is understood that M. Keller is to return to carry on this work. 
Meanwhile, the adhesion of French West Africa to the allied cause 
may have a considerable effect on missionary work. 

The part of the Anglican diocese of Gambia and Rio Pongas 
which is situated in FRENCH Gunga has suffered some restriction of 
activity. The priest in charge of the work on the island of Fotoba has 
been allowed to remain, but not to go further afield. The work at 
Conakry experienced something of an emergency during the deten- 
tion in Dakar of the West Indian priest responsible for it, but he has 
now been released. In his absence, valuable assistance was rendered 
by the Paris mission. 

The close collaboration which has continued between the Paris 
mission and the British Methodists has enabled the former society to 
reinforce the latter’s work in the Ivory Coast and in DaHomey. In 
the latter territory the educational needs are particularly urgent, and 
the large school maintained by the Methodist mission at Cotonou 
has been re-opened under the direction of a Paris missionary from 
Gabon. In the FRENCH NIGER PROVINCE the Paris mission has also 
come to the aid of the Sudan Interior Mission’s medical work, and 
in French West Africa in general the Paris mission’s assistance to 
British and American missions, through the services of its workers 
unable to reach their fields elsewhere, has been keenly welcomed. 

Two workers of the Christian and Missionary Alliance returned 
to the FRENCH SuDAN in July. The mission reports a particularly 
successful year in the work of its Bible schools. 

SrerRA LEONE.—The year has seen the removal as a war emergency 
measure of Fourah Bay College to Mabang, in the Protectorate. 
Conscription for military service has been introduced, and the 
country’s geographical position on the highway to the ‘Middle East’ 
continues to make it, like other West African coastal areas, a hive of 


‘military activity, with all the moral welfare problems which such 


conditions entail. 

Proof of progress in literacy is to be found in the success of the 
book shop maintained in Freetown by the Church Missionary Society, 
which is unable to meet all the demands made upon it. A literacy 
campaign is in preparation by the missions, with government support. 

IBERIA.—Further development of the country’s resources and 
facilities has opened up new ways of Christian service. A large foreign 
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and Native population has been drawn to the rubber plantation now 
under cultivation at Monrovia. The presence of United States 
troops in the country may be expected to have wide repercussions. 

The Protestant Episcopal mission’s hospital at Cape Mount, with 
medical staff now restored to it, is very actively at work. The school 
buildings at Mamba, the main centre for the mission’s stations 
inland, which were destroyed by fire, have been rebuilt by the 
voluntary labour of the local people themselves. 

Reports from the American Methodist mission indicate satis- 
factory growth on the part of the churches in self-support and 
Native leadership and a noticeable quickening in spiritual life. 

THE Gop Coast.—The guidance of the educational practice of 
Achimota College in turning the mind of the whole country in the 
direction of agricultural venture, craftsmanship and the further 
exploitation of natural resources, in such a way as to liberate it from 
dependence on the fluctuations of the cocoa market, calls inevitably 
for regular comment in this Survey. Recent developments, to some 
extent facilitated by the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, 
include the institution of a brick and tile factory and a glaze-ware 
unit. Plans for the further extension of the engineering department 
and for the provision of a full course in electrical engineering, as 
recommended by government inspectors, have made some progress, 
though shortage of staff delays their completion. The production of 
foodstuffs on the college farm has been further developed, and the 
housecraft course for women students lays emphasis on the use of 
local foods. 

A full-scale literacy campaign is in preparation by missions and 
government. 

' Urban life meanwhile, in the light especially of increasing 
contact with war conditions, has its own by no means decreas- 
ing needs. A pressing responsibility with which the Christian 
Council is much concerned is for social work among girls in 
Accra, and a British Methodist woman missionary has been 
seconded for it. 

Niceria.—The steadily rising standard of education and the 
growing insistence on the part of the educational authorities on 
certain prescribed qualifications in teachers have much importance 
for the teacher-training work of the churches. The marked increase, 
moreover, in the number of Africans appointed to posts of responsi- 
bility, and the training schools that are developing in many depart- 
ments of the public services, suggest the specialized direction in 
which education is moving at its more advanced stages. The Nigerian 
government recently asked for an educational specialist, responsible 
to the missionary societies, who would act as a liaison between 
missions and government, and it is hoped that an appointment may 
soon be made. 
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News from the Northern Province stresses the urgent need for 
more workers, both evangelists and teachers, and an ever-growing 
opportunity. The work of the Church Missionary Society in the 
Bassa district makes headway in spite of staff shortage, the available 
evangelists being each responsible for fifteen or twenty villages 
instead of four or five. The schools maintained by the society at 
Kpata and Akabe meet with a good response, the latter school 
reporting a great increase in the number of girls enrolled. 

A new hospital has been erected at Kano by the Sudan Interior 
Mission. Funds are also being raised and permission has been 
secured for the mission to send out a complete mobile medical unit. 

An event of the year in the Southern Province was the Senior 
African Agents’ biennial conference, which took place at the Aro 
station of the Church of Scotland mission, for Christian African 
ministers, evangelists and teachers, together with European 
missionaries, working east of the Niger. 

An education development in the south in line with the govern- 
ment policy is the addition by the Qua Iboe Mission of a department 
for teacher-training at the Boys’ Institute at Etinan. 

The translation of the New Testament into Igala has been 
completed. 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA.—In FRENCH CAMEROON thé 
demand for education calls for increasing attention, and a study of 
the educational methods of the missions belonging to the federation 
of evangelical missions is now in process. The noticeable increase 
in the number of girls attending the Christian schools gives an 
interesting indication of the changing attitude to women. Condi- 
tions have also justified the Paris mission in reopening its theology 
course. On the medical field, the scheme for itinerating clinics, 
worked out by the American Presbyterian mission, is proving a wise 
and evangelistically profitable venture, and an experiment in leprosy 
treatment, proposed by Dr D. R. Collier, on the basis of experience 
in Thailand, is meeting with encouraging results. 

The completion of the road linking CAMEROON and GABON has 
greatly facilitated communication and contact, though at the same 
time easier access to the coastal towns and the general opportunity 
for greater mobility may well produce new problems. 

Conco.—The work of the Christian mission continues amid 
active, if distant, concern with the prosecution of the war, and the 
influence of missionaries counts for much among people moving to 
a strangely accelerated rhythm, experiencing rising costs of living 
and demands for increased production. Moral welfare action has 
been much in evidence. The Conseil Protestant (which, it may be 
noted in passing, has been granted Personnalité civile) has pressed the 
Governor General for a more strict control of intoxicating liquors; 
and the government has formed an administrative commission to 
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regulate and survey the drug trade and to bring the Geneva narcotics 
convention into force in the Congo. 

The need for a greater number of Protestant chaplains to work 
among men from all over the Congo who are serving under the Belgian 
flag, and for Native evangelists and teachers to assist them, is very 
apparent, and it is hoped that the chaplaincy service, which two 
American missionaries have recently entered, may be opened further 
to members of the United Nations. 

The year has brought extension in the fields of evangelism, 
medicine and education, though the government policy regarding 
non-Roman Catholic schools remains unchanged. 

The Baptist Missionary Society has begun new evangelistic 
work among the Bakumu tribe, on the Congo river opposite Yakusu. 
The extension planned by the Danish Baptist mission north and 
south of the station at Musema, delayed through the inability of 
missionaries to leave Denntark, has now become possible through 
the loan of Swedish missionaries from the Kasai area. Plans of the 
Free Norwegian mission, realization of which was delayed for similar 
reasons, have now gone forward under the leadership of Norwegian 
missionaries from another part of the Congo. Visits paid by the 
Worldwide Evangelization Crusade to work already established in 
the Wamba and Bonili regions, and left for some years in Native 
hands, have revealed great vitality and an increase in numbers. The 
W.W.E.C. is centring attention on work in the mine camps, where 
teachers are badly needed. 

An outstanding event on the medical field, news of which came 
too late for inclusion in our last Survey, was the opening in October 
1941 of the Baptist Missionary Society’s leper alenees near 
Yakusu. The venture affords a marked instance of what can be 
achieved with state co-operation and the support of public opinion. 
Every leper in the villages around Yakusu is now in the settlement 
and plans are going forward for its extension. 

The opening of two more dispensaries by the American Baptist 
mission in the Banza Manteke and Sona Bata regions has been more 
than justified. Patients flock to them, some of them travelling two 
days to secure treatment. The American Methodist mission is 
building a new hospital at Minga. 

Concern for the provision of higher education, which has figured 
in the discussions of the Conseil Protestant du Congo, is reflected in 
the action of several missions in the direction of freeing certain 
institutions to teach only higher and vocational subjects and to 
select more promising pupils at an earlier age. The Disciples of 
Christ mission plans a curriculum for its station schools which will 
pacientes through the equivalent of the eighth grade, while its 
central training school, the Institut chrétien Congolais, which it is 
hoped to bring ultimately to college level, will provide more 
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specialized training in the sense indicated above. In the American 
Baptist educational work in the Sona Bata area, the needs of more 
promising children are to be met by eight church centres uniting in 
a central regional school. 

The American Methodist station at Mulungwishi, Southern 
Congo, has been selected as the new site of the Central Training 
School, hitherto at Kanene, and now to be renamed the Springer 
Institute. 

On the field of literature, the book shop maintained by the 
Council records remarkable sales, and there are several directions 
in which its scope could be enlarged. Machinery for making exercise 
books is already installed and the question of actual publishing on 
the field and the possible establishment of a union mission press have 
been under review. A reference and circulating library is also needed. 

We record the completion of the New Testament in Lingala and 
the publication of the whole Bible (the earlier translation of the Old 
Testament and a revised New Testament) in Luba-Lulua. 

PORTUGUESE East AND West Arrica.—The Missionary Agree- 
ment, referred to in earlier Surveys, between the Portuguese 
a and the Roman Catholic Church, by which the latter 

ody assumes responsibility for elementary education and for the 
training of teachers, came into force in January. Its conditions do not 
apply to non-Roman Catholic missionary schools, though the 
general purpose of nationalization and of the inculcation of a sense 
of Portuguese citizenship governing educational policy clearly 
determines the official attitude to non-Roman Catholic schools. 
Relations with government officials are reported in both the eastern 
and western territories to be cordial, and existing work continues 
without restriction. The difficulty of obtaining permission, however, 
for further missionary reinforcements to enter, whether due to 
war-time measures or to a — of longer duration, cannot but 
impose a severe strain on the available forces, Native and European. 

In Mozampique, Pastor Loze continues regularly to visit 
Beira from Umtali, Southern Rhodesia. The church at Beira now 
numbers over a thousand converts, and has a school of 230 pupils. 
This group is in the charge of a Native pastor with two assistants, 
one of whom collaborated with Pastor Loze in the translation of the 
New Testament into Chichanga, now completed. Two ‘Houses of 
Prayer’ have been built with the Portuguese authorities’ permission 
and plans are in hand for the construction of a third, to serve the 
converts scattered about a large area. Much need exists for enlarging 
the staff of Native evangelists for these and other responsibilities. 
At Gogoi, a Native evangelist and teacher of outstanding worth and 
fidelity is maintaining the school (originally established by the 
American Board) with some support by the Mission Suisse, in 
conditions of personnel and material help wholly inadequate to 
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the growing opportunity. The indigenous and national character 
of this work has gained it sympathetic treatment at the hands of the 
authorities. An important event is the re-incorporation of the 
territories of the Mozambique Company into state administration 
last July. 

In ANGOLA, the American Methodist mission has full commit- 
ments at its Quessua hospital and voices an urgent appeal for the 
relief of the medical staff. Achievements of the United Church of 
Canada hospital at Chissamba include the discovery of effective 
treatment of ‘utue unene’, a haemorrhagic disease and one due to 
vitamin C deficiency, frequent cases of which occur and which the 
Natives have regarded with much fear and superstition. ‘The lepers 
at the camp maintained by the Women’s Missionary pen | of the 
United Church of Canada have built a school and have undertaken 
to provide the teacher’s salary. The same mission has extended to 
out-stations the vocational schools for girls already organized at 
central missions. The experimental school conducted for three 
months in 1941 produced very promising results, not least in literacy 
—a number of girls learnt to read in the first term of seven weeks 
—and it was repeated in 1942. In the churches of the American 
Board, six new pastors have been ordained. 

The recognition by the Native Affairs authorities of the civil 
validity of a number of African marriages performed under Protestant 
missionary auspices represents an encouraging modification of the 
attitude hitherto adopted on this question. 


East AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


Ucanpa.—The Advisory Council on Education hopes that the 
‘diocesan scheme’, referred to in our last Survey, will shortly be 
applied to the Church Missionary Society school at Budo. Govern- 
ment grants to schools in 1942 exceeded those for 1941 and a number 
of the Anglican schools have improved their status. The boys’ 
school at Mityana has achieved the Junior Secondary grade and the 
girls’ school, which has Full Primary status, is the first of its kind 
under an African headmistress. In general, the standard required for 
entrance to teachers’ training colleges is rising and may be expected to 
reflect itself in the achievements in the schools. 

The work of the Africa Inland Mission has extended with the 
building of a more adequate hospital at Arua, which is centrally 
situated for access to the West Nile area and for adjacent regions in 
the Congo, to replace existing accommodation which provided no 
facilities for in-patient treatment. The increase in the number of 
treatments in the first three months from 2000 to 8300 clearly indicates 
the response. Sub-dispensaries have been opened at Goli, extending 
work already in progress there, and at Aru, over the Congo border. 
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KenyA.—The employment of Africans in the major industries 
now developing in Kenya, together with the absorption of Native 
life into the forces, does nothing to ease the problem of the absence 
of young manhood from tribal life, a situation now aggravated b 
the imposition of compulsory labour on European land. Though 
this decision must be regarded with regret, there are mitigating 
factors in its execution. The provisional selection committees are 
all-African in membership, and Africans are included on the district 
exemption tribunals. Safeguards include the guarantee that the 
percentage conscribed will not exceed fifty-five, except in extreme 
emergency, and the exemption of boys of sixteen on the recommenda- 
tion of their headmasters. 

Though reports of missionary work admit the constant recrudes- 
cence of heathenism and a ed tendency to lapse into the old 
pagan ways, the encouraging response to educational facilities 
suggests the immense value of concentration on the younger genera- 
tion as a link with the less responsive element among the older 
people. ‘The Methodist Missionary Society records a steady lowering 
of the average age of its school pupils, an increase in their number 
and the achievement of a percentage of seventy-seven. Girls returning 
to the schools for further courses in housecraft and other subjects 
renew their contact with the Gospel message and carry its influence 
to their homes and villages. Women missionaries have spent one 
week a term in the villages, visiting the homes and teaching hygiene. 

The Africa Inland Mission has established a Bible School, a gift 
in memory of Dr Stuart Holden, at Kapsabet, among the Nandi 
tribe, as a training centre for African Christian leaders, on whom 
the mission is devolving more and more responsibility. 

TANGANYIKA.—As in other African territories, the rising standard 
of teaching qualifications required in government-assisted schools 
calls for careful planning on the part of mission institutions. The 
importance which is attached to laying good foundations has led the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa to concentrate attention on 
its bush schools, one of which, at Kanyimbi, is the first village school 
in the Masasi diocese to provide education up to the government 
standard five, at which teacher-training begins. In a number of 
mission schools standard three is still the limit of attainment. The 
more exacting requirements also involve a more thorough proof of 
vocation, and plans are under discussion, though only very generally 
at present, for ensuring the training only of those who are likely to 
adopt teaching as a life work. 

Areas'of much responsibility are the coastal parish of Lindi and 
the Muslim area of Mikindani, where illicit distilling is the root cause 
of a number of problems. 

The British Moravian mission, which continues responsibility 
for the German Moravian work, makes a favourable report, except 
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from the point of view of the health of the missionaries, overdue for 
furlough, and indicates encouraging progress towards the formation 
of a Native Church. Difficulties connected with maintaining other 
German work are referred to in the ‘War and Missions’ section. 

The New Testament has been published in Jita, the language of 
100,000 people on the south-east shore of Lake Victoria. 

ZANZIBAR.— The training of Africans for medical service, which 
has been so marked a feature of the work of the Universities’ Mission 
to Central Africa in recent years, is making remarkable progress. 
More girls are now applying for training as nurses than the mission 
can afford to train or can at present accommodate, and there are 
increased numbers of students at most centres. A particular need is 
for more out-station dispensaries. 

Kiungani school, which has recently raised its standard, not only 
retains its popularity with the boys of the island, but draws many 
from the mainland as well. 

African clergy in the diocese now number thirty-five priests and 
four deacons. 

NYASALAND.—The year opened with the formation of the 
Nyasaland Christian Council, which held its first meeting in January. 
The secretary is the Rev. P. H. Borrowman, of the Church of Scotland 
mission. The Consultative Board of Federated Missions will continue 
in existence as a link with those missions which have not yet been 
able to join the Council, among which is that of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, though it is hoped that the way may become clear for all 
missions in Nyasaland to take part in the activities of the Council. 

Christian literature needs have been much under discussion, 
and in particular the possibility of establishing a central book depét, 
a scheme which the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge 
and the United Society for Christian Literature would be prepared 
to help promote. 

The Chinyanja version of the New Testament is now in use. 

As in Northern Rhodesia, proposals for amalgamation with 
Southern Rhodesia continue to meet with vigorous Native opposition. 
The happier race relations which prevail in Nyasaland are partly 
due to freedom from exploitation of the country’s mineral resources. 
The recent discovery, therefore, of bauxite, and the granting of a 
licence to an aluminium company to Soeapeet, suggest developments 
requiring careful observation and control. 

NORTHERN RuHOpESIA.—Legislation to abolish fees at African 
schools (with reimbursement of the managing bodies, -which are 
mostly missions), and to empower local authorities to make attend- 
ance at schools in the townships compulsory, has resulted in a 
marked improvement in the enrolment in mission schools. The 
appointment in some areas, by the Native Administration authorities, 
of school attendance officers has also had a good effect. 
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The removal of labour dissatisfaction in the copper mines 
continues to be the subject of much study, both official and private. 
Though conciliation boards have been 5 ea the fact that they 
have dealt only with the points at issue between the companies and 
the white unions, with little consideration of Native complaints, 
has been a source of comment. Contributions to the solution of the 
problem from private individuals and organizations include the 
publication of the views of Mr Julius Lewin, who visited the area 
on behalf of the Southern African Committee on Industrial Relations, 
and who recommends the replacing of white workers by Africans as 
vacancies occur, rather than by the dismissal of the former; the 
technical training of Africans to enable them to compete; the forma- 
tion of African trade unions even if they do not receive recognition; 
and the removal of the discrepancy of there being only one Native 
representative on the Legislative Council for the whole African 

pulation of the Protectorate. The continued pressure from 
echoes Rhodesia, under the retiring Governor General; for 
amalgamation with Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, has brought 
a renewal of the demand, notably from the Aborigines Protection and 
Anti-Slavery Society, for a more positive and constructive policy, 
implementing the findings of recent commissions of enquiry, which 
would base the security and prosperity of the country not on the 
exploitation of available industrial labour for the copper mines, but 
on a sound agricultural and pastoral economy. 

The Copper Belt meanwhile, with the mines working at full 
pressure, continues to share with the demands of the armed forces 
the responsibility for drawing the younger men away from the villages 
and for the dislocation of rural life which is entailed. The intro- 
duction of compulsory agricultural labour, to make good the food 
shortage and to obviate the necessity of importing maize from South 
Africa, cannot but accentuate this undesirable effect. 

Women in the Copper Belt are reported to have volunteered and 
to be employed in large numbers for work in munition factories, 
which are operating on a twenty-four hour day. This fact gives 
additional importance to the stress being laid on work among women 
by United Missions in the Copper Belt, which have seconded some 
of the very best of their women missionaries for work in this area. 
The withdrawal of Mrs Donald Fraser, for reasons of health, is 
particularly to be regretted. 

The steady expansion of the schools in the Copper Belt, for the 
entire management of which the United Missions are responsible, 
involves a constantly growing charge. Anticipating an ultimate 
school population of 5000, a new type of school building has been 
erected by the education authorities at Kitwe, and others are in 
process of construction at a number of centres. 

Literature work has profited fully from the participation of the 
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United Society for Christian Literature in the work of the United 
Missions. A number of libraries have been inaugurated, and book 
depéts in general have played an important part as centres of 
culture. 

The growth of new industrial centres and compounds brings a 
constant challenge to the evangelistic work, an increasing share in 
which is taken by African clergy and evangelists. Recent reinforce- 
ments include two of the Afvicans who were made deacons at 
the end of 1941 by the Bishop of Northern Rhodesia, the Right Rev. 
Robert Selby Taylor, shortly after his own consecration. 


SoutH AFRICA 


THE Lire AND WORK OF THE CHURCH.—Reports and impressions 
of the Conference on Christian Reconstruction, organized by the 
Christian Council of South Africa, indicate an unmistakable impetus 
to Christian life and responsibility. Held at Fort Hare Native College, 
from June 30th to July 3rd, the conference, which was fully inter- 
racial in composition, drew into the reality of its purpose a far larger 
constituency than the one hundred and forty delegates actually 
present. Study groups, widely distributed over South African 
Christian life, worked for some months in advance on outlines 
provided by the main speakers, and their findings contributed richly 
to the mind of the gathering. 

Taking as its starting point the nature of the Christian Revelation, 
the conference went on to define that part of the Christian purpose 
which is concerned with the redemption and perfecting of the 
individual personality, and so with the redemption of society, 
through the social and economic action to which personal Christian 
conviction must lead. It challenged South African life in every major 
aspect which calls for reconstruction: suggestions for the improve- 
ment and safeguarding of family life envisage more adequate trainin; 
for home life and marriage in the syllabuses of the schools, an 
greater enterprise in adult education. Race relations were outlined on 
a Christian basis that would bring mutual respect and service; a sense, 
for the European, of trusteeship, leading to partnership, and a growing 
share in responsibility on the part of the non-European. Recom- 
mendations concerning social security looked towards sacrifice on 
the part of the more privileged, the abolition of arbitrary restrictions 
and of labour exploitation; the establishment of a living wage and of 
adequate housing for all, a national health service and provision 
against ps nel naa sickness and old age; a feeling of partnership 
between employer and employee and free rights of combination. In 
the field of education, the conference urged facilities at the primary 
stage for every child, and thereafter according to individual capacity. 
The teed to ‘create the creators’ of a Christian society led to much 
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stress on making education Christian and far more socially relevant 
than is now the case. The conference called, moreover, for a study 
of Communism, in the light of the spirit displayed by Russia in her 
crisis and of the interest which Communism has aroused. The 
follow-up plans make thorough provision for study groups to 
approach local problems on the principles laid down, and to help 
create an informed Christian public opinion. The Christian Council 
is to present immediately to the bodies represented at the conference 
a minimum programme of reform. 

‘ The success of the whole venture gives further evidence of the 
vitality of the Christian Council as a co-ordinating centre of Christian 
energy and co-operation, and abundantly justifies the constructive 

olicy with which the Council faced the organic crisis through which 
it has recently passed. 

Consultations on a more regional scale, bringing further support, 
have included a series of meetings held at Bulawayo to discuss the 
new world order, with special reference to Southern Rhodesia and 
to the place of Native and Coloured people in a Christian society. 
Six denominations, including the Roman Catholic Church, took 
part, StiJl closer co-operation between the churches of the Union 
and of Southern Rhodesia would greatly strengthen Christian 
activities in both areas, and the hope has been expressed from 
Southern Rhodesia that the not too distant future will see the creation 
of a ‘Christian Council of Southern Africa’. “Goodwill Sunday’ was 
once more observed, on February 15th, throughout the Union, 
though still, unhappily, without the participation of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. 

Practical progress on the part of the churches is reported in 
many quarters. The Student Christian Association has initiated 
work in the new Bantu secondary and high schools, urbanly situated 
and lacking in Christian influence, and branches have been established 
in twelve of them, Further response to the needs of the growing 
Native population on the Witwatersrand comes with the erection by 
the South African Baptist mission of buildings—church, training 
school, day school, manual training school, manse—at the Johannes- 
burg Native township of Orlando. The Mission Suisse has extended 
its work in the Transvaal with the building of a church at the new 
Native township of Pretoria and the creation of an agricultural and 
industrial school at Shirley, Elim. 

MepicaL Work.—The growing encouragement given by the 
Union public health department to the employment of non- 
European nurses is of much importance for mission hospitals, which 
are the pioneers in the training of Native nurses and which may look 
to see increasing demands for training made upon them. In this 
connexion we record that the school for Native nurses maintained 
by the Mission Suisse at Elim has recently been accorded government 
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recognition. An example of the ability of non-European nurses is 
afforded by the fact that eleven out of fourteen in training at Pretoria 
General Hospital recently passed the final examination of the South 
African Medical Council. 

Among the extension of Christian medical service is the hospital 
for Natives now being erected at the Dutch Reformed mission 
station at Isilimela, Pondoland. 

EpucaTIon.—The 1941-42 school year opened with the en- 
couraging increase in the proportion of the Native General tax 
applied to education from two-thirds to five-sixths. It has also seen 
the extension of the army education scheme to non-European troops, 
in the promotion of which Christian organizations have very fully 
shared, especially in the matter of the provision of literature. The 
appeal issued by the Christian Council for this purpose has evoked 
a good response, though many needs remain to be met. Govern- 
ment support for the scheme comes with the offer of the Native 
Affairs Department to set up libraries at the camps with books that 
will include general vernacular literature. A visit by the convener of 
the literature section of the Christian Council to all the Native 
camps in the Welgedacht area, Transvaal, revealed a great variety of 
stages of education attained by the Native troops, and even the need 
to make some provision of rudimentary training in literacy. Among 
those at a more advanced stage, literature sales are reported on a 
scale with which the supply can hardly keep pace, and a chaplain 
in the East Africa command describes the response among Native 
troops to reading material as ‘the finest extra-mural university I have 
yet seen in Africa’. 

On the more general field of education should be mentioned the 
experiment undertaken by Grahamstown Training College in July, 
in organizing a teachers’ vacation course in religious education. It 
was noteworthy not only for the response which it evoked from some 
ninety men and women interested in gaining practical guidance in 
understanding the Bible and learning how to teach it to others, but 
also for the concern revealed for more adequate provision in sylla- 
buses. Suggestions put forward for the consideration of the depart- 
ment of education included the provision of one or more organizers 
or instructors in religious education, the inclusion of an optional 
course in Bible study for the primary teachers’ certificate, primary 
higher courses in religious education in Coloured and European 
training colleges, the revision of the primary school syllabus in 
religious knowledge, and the provision of a syllabus for-high school 
standards. 

Dr A. W. Wilkie has concluded his service as Principal of Love- 
dale Missionary Institute, and has been succeeded by Dr R. H. W. 
Shepherd. 

Bible translation achievements are the Chuana New Testament, 
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for the Central tribes of Bechuanaland, and the completion of the 
Xhosa Bible in the new orthography. 

NarTIVE AFFairs.—The year has leon remarkable for action in the 

litical sphere as well. It opened with a note of challenge when 
Field-Marshal Smuts, speaking under the auspices of the South 
African Institute of Race Relations, redefined the whole conception 
of trusteeship and surveyed every major problem of South African 
life calling for solution on the basis of right racial relationship. 
Action has followed in several quarters. The Union government has 
announced its intention to recognize Native trade unions. A speech 
to the Senate by the minister of native affairs on the futility and 
wastefulness of the Pass Laws has led to their modification by the 
minister of justice in seven important urban districts—Johannesburg, 
Witwatersrand, Durban, Pretoria, Pietermaritzburg, Kimberley and 
Bloemfontein. Comment in the press has revealed strong support 
for this measure, and the Johannesburg Joint Council even asked 
for total abolition; and though the majority of the municipal 
authorities of the four provinces rejected abolition, the exposure of 
the whole question to public discussion has revealed overwhelming 
sympathy for reform and has weakened the defences of those who 
would retain what is generally regarded as a medieval practice. 

Further concessions to Native troops include their eligibility for 
the War Service Medal (in addition to the Military Medal, which 
they may already receive) and their inclusion in the benefits of the 
War Pensions Act, though disabilities affecting the dependants of 
Native soldiers who die from external causes are still to be considered. 

The protection of Native interests has been further assured with 
the appointment of Senator Welsh, formerly representative for the 
Transkei, and an outstanding champion of the non-European, as one 
of the four nominated senators elected by the government to the 
Upper House, in addition to the four who are elected by the Native 
people themselves; and also by the minister of social welfare’s 
appointment of a social welfare board, which includes missionaries 
in its membership. 





MADAGASCAR 


HE threat of Axis invasion, which had hung over Madagascar 

since the Japanese occupation of the islands of Indonesia, was 
decisively removed when British forces landed in the island on May 
5th. With the armistice signed in November, concluding a campaign 
which had lasted six months to a day, an improvement may 
expected in communications with a territory with which all missionary 
societies concerned, possibly excepting the Paris mission, have been 
almost entirely out of touch. There has, however, been no reason to 
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suppose that the work of the churches built up by American, British, 
French and Norwegian missionaries over many years, and which 
are now largely self-supporting, will have deteriorated in the period 
of isolation. 

The prospects of re-establishment of contact with the outside 
world coincide, moreover, with a remarkable development in the 
field of education, for religious instruction in the state schools, 
formerly banned by the government, was put some months ago into 
the hands of the shcietiaes and missions. An investigation of the 
demands which this immense opportunity will make upon non- 
Roman Catholic personnel reveals the encouraging fact that it will 
be responsible for the religious instruction of no less than four-fifths 
of the pupils in state primary schools. The Paris mission calculates 
that in Antananarivo alone it will have in the hands of its missionaries 
and Malagasy pastors the responsibility for 5000 pupils, in all grades 
of schools. In the lycées and secondary schools frequented by the 
French and by the children of Natives with French citizenship, 
one-third of the pupils are non-Roman Catholic. It is clear that 
reinforcements of missionaries and native teachers will be needed. 





LATIN AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES 


| Phage ad of the past year have done much both to strengthen 
the solidarity of the Latin American Republics and to give 
further practical effect to the ‘good neighbor’ policy between them 
and North America. Meeting at Rio de Janeiro a few weeks after the 
entry of the United States into the war, the Conference of Pan- 
American Foreign Ministers issued in a declaration of complete 
solidarity in mutual aid and in assistance to the United States and 
her allies; the breaking off of relations with the Axis Powers by all 
eta except the Argentine and Chile; the extension of non- 
elligerency rights and privileges to any of their number at war with 
a non-American state; and the co-ordination of plans in the realm 
of economics and commerce. It has been pointed out that of all the 
areas not controlled by a great Power, Latin America is richest in 
raw materials, a fact which suggests much acceleration of economic 
life, and though a predominant concern must remain, for the 
Christian mission, the seventeen million Indians still only remotely 
touched by modern progress, trends of a more exploitive, material 
nature, in other aspects of Latin American development, give 
further point each year to the need for a correspondingly vigorous 
Christian life. 
Co-ordinated planning by the Committee on Co-operation to 
give Latin America a more central position in missionary strategy 
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is making headway, in relation particularly to the conclusions drawn 
by Dr John R. Mott as the outcome of his visits to the area over the 
last five years, The need for an augmentation—where state regula- 
tions permit—of forces of the highest quality available is emphasized 
strongly by recent visitors to the field, who have included Mr Merle 
Davis, of the International Missionary Council, Dr Forrest L, 
+g Executive Secretary of the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Miss Ruth F. Woodsmall, General Secretary of the World’s 
Y.W.C.A. Possibilities of utilizing missionaries repatriated from 
the Far East have already been exploited, notably by the American 
Presbyterian mission. The cosmopolitan character of the field 
might also lead, it is felt, to the recruitment of missionaries from the 
European continent and Britain as well. 

There is much evidence of response to the evangelical message. 
The Y.M.C.A.s describe themselves as ‘in the strongest position of 
their forty-seven years of history’; circulation figures recently issued 
by the Bible societies at work in this field leave no doubt as to 
their steady advance; the work among the intellectual element 
initiated under the leadership of Dr George P. Howard meets with 
a ready hearing; and the Committee on Co-operation’s periodical 
in Spanish, La Nueva Democracia, is widening its contacts and meet- 
ing with a growing sympathy and understanding for the Christian 
interpretation of the ‘good neighbor’ policy for which it stands. 
Good progress is reported in the planning and production of evangeli- 
cal literature in Spanish; and since the conference on Christian 
literature, noted in our last Survey, much interest has been shown 
by the field centres of production and a substantial programme is 
under way. 

It would, however, falsify the picture of the year’s events to 
ignore what amounts to a propaganda campaign, emanating from 
North American Roman Catholic circles, for the withdrawal of the 
Evangelical missions in Latin America; and it cannot be denied that 
the principle of freedom of conscience for which they stand encounters 
its sharpest obstacle in the religious monopoly claimed by a Church 
which has for several centuries been alone on a field that it has 
influenced, and indeed controlled, rather than fundamentally 
coriverted. In the new era of material progress upon which Latin 
America is entering other, non-religious influences may easily 
creep in; and the Evangelical missions seeking, not to combat Roman 
Catholicism but, in the words of Dr Rycroft, ‘to witness to the trans- 
forming power of Christ’, have a vital contribution to offer, in the 
presentation of the Gospel message and in its interpretation through 
social and educative service. It is indicative of the situation that the 
Evangelical Federation of Brazil has addressed an open letter to the 
United States ambassador in Rio de Janeiro, defining the purpose 
and character of the non-Roman Catholic missions and giving proof 
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of their contribution to the progress of the country, in terms that 
might well apply to any of the other Republics. 

THE RIVER TE Hagia church in the River Plate is, to a 
degree possibly existing in no other land except Japan, an urban 
church. More than 70 per cent of the people live in the cities, while 
the rural population is so scattered and lives under such close 
economic and social control by the great estate owners as to make 
rural church extensions extremely difficult. Although Buenos Aires 
and Montevideo have a few strong middle class congregations, 
in general the Evangelical Church is a church of the poor and, with 
the exception of the Pentecostals, Brethren and Adventists, has not 
progressed far in self-support. Christian schools and Christian 
social settlements have made notable progress and have made their 
mark upon Argentine and Uruguayan life. Urban evangelism has 

one forward in Buenos Aires with the formation, at the American 
aptist mission’s Seminary and Woman’s Training School, of a 
‘department of practical activities’, through which students will help 
in evangelistic service to the city and its suburbs. A secr for 
student work has been appointed by the Student Christian Move- 
ment. 

The South American Missionary Society is devoting increasi 
attention to education, however elementary it must be, in its wo 
among the Chaco Indians, as part of its emphasis on the provision 
of native evangelists. Encouraging results have attended an intensive 
campaign undertaken by native evangelists in a newly explored 
district beyond the river Bermejo, south of the station at San Patricio, 
and there is likelihood of a station being established there. 

CuiLe.—A turning point is reported in the work of the Y.M.C.A. 
As a result of a recent campaign in Santiago, much of the financial 
responsibility passes from the North American secretary to the 
associations themselves and they are looking towards a permanent 
national committee and to co-operation with other South American 
associations. 

The experience of working without its boarding schools (which 
were cl in 1941 as an economy measure) has confirmed the South 
American Missionary Society in its view of the vital part played by 
the schools, with the facilities for intensive contact and isibeonal 
which they afforded, in the evangelization of the young Araucanian 
Indian. Co-educational day schools have been maintained in their 
place, with successful results, though with little contact with 
Araucanians, and a boarding school was re-opened in 1942. 

Brazit.—An event of the year has been the unification of the 
work of the American and the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Bible circulation achieved a record for the sixth year in succession. 

In the course of his extensive tour of Latin America, Mr Merle 
Davis spent twelve weeks in Brazil. Though he writes of many 
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complications which beset the churches, such as the great contrasts 
existing between the various regions in economic, social and racial 
conditions, he notices an extraordinary virility in evangelical life 
and great keenness of effort and initiative on the part of the 
laity. “There is a sense of personal responsibility’, he writes, 
‘and fearlessness of witness, that is carrying the movement 
along, and less dependence upon the missionaries than in most 

The great movements of population which characterize the 
Brazil of to-day have a profound bearing upon the future of the 
Church. While some churches have disappeared with the migration 
of whole communities, the Gospel is carried by these mi ts to 
pioneer areas and the Church is reappearing to vitalize and bless the 
new settlements. In many areas church extension is reversing the 
usual procedure—from ~ to country—and numbers of urban 
churches are being formed by the evangelistic effort and witness of 
rural church members. 

Peru.—The Evangelical Union of South America has extended 
its caravan work in connexion with the Bible school established at 
Lima, and in this way the students, who serve a given area in pairs, 
benefit by what the director describes as ‘the Pauline trainin 
with the permanent institution’. Plans are also in hand for the training 
of native colporteurs—preachers to work in isolated country districts 
and to keep pace, through the introduction of Christian literature at 
the outset, with the spread of education to the mountain villages that 
is slowly but surely coming about. Possibilities of evangelization by 
broadcasting are also developing further. It is noteworthy that 
E.U.S.A. workers have obtained permission to inaugurate a ‘radio 
ministry’ in Arequipa, a district at one time strongly hostile to non- 
Roman Catholic activity. Adult literacy schemes have also been 
worked out by the same mission. 

The government has recently launched a co-operative handicraft 
scheme for Indians and research has been undertaken to recover 
the best of the old Inca designs. The enterprise represents the first 
large-scale attempt in Latin America to revive the handicraft 
initiative of the Indians, whose skill is said to be rapidly reviving. 

Cotompia.—The American Presbyterian mission schools at 
Barranquilla and the Boys’ School at have been recognized 
by the ministry of education, and the board plans further educational 
advance. The Boys’ School and the Girls’ School at Bagota are to be 
united as a co-educational institution—an unprecedented venture in 
the primary and secondary grades in Colombia. An experiment of 
special interest is the ‘lan -orientation centre’, for intensive 
missionary reparation, which the Presbyterian mission has set up, 
after consultation with other boards, at Medellin, a centre that 
affords access to several varieties of missionary work. 
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Mexico.—The introduction of new education laws is of the 
utmost importance for Christian activity. The revision in 1934 of 
article III of the constitution made ‘socialist education’, in the 
sense of Marxist doctrine, compulsory, prohibited all religious 
teaching and imposed on the teacher the duty of attacking ‘prejudices 
and fanaticism’ (by which was intended all religious creeds). The 
term ‘socialism’, however, is now to be interpreted to mean ‘the 
affirmation of the higher value of that which is social over that 
which is merely individual’, and though the teaching of any religious 
creéd in the schools remains prohibited, freedom of conscience 
begins once more to see the light of day now that teachers may no 
longer include in the category of ‘fanaticism and prejudice’ the 
religious convictions professed by their pupils. Christian schools 
have maintained their activity with government supervision, but 
without hindrance in matters of conscience, and it is felt that the 
time has come to review the possibilities of further educational 
enterprise. 

Religious education has meanwhile been strengthened by the 
appointment, under the National Evangelical Council, of a full- 
time secretary for daily vacation Bible school work; and the activities 
of the Council’s half-time secretary for evangelism have been put on 
the full-time basis which increasing scope in the organization of 
campaigns and the assistance of local pastors requires. The work 
among students begun experimentally after the visit of Dr Mott 
in 1939, which has suffered somewhat from a lack of senior 
leadership, is now to benefit from the appointment of a director 
of student work, with the backing of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. 

Successful Christian enterprise is reported from a number of 
other quarters. The Salvation Army, aided by other denominations, 
is conducting a vigorous and successful campaign to introduce the 
Bible into every home in the cities. The malaria control project 
undertaken in the Vera Cruz region by the American Friends 
Service Committee has met with good results and keen appreciation. 
Finally, the American Presbyterian mission has launched a ‘Progres- 
sive Movement’, aiming at self-support in evangelistic work, general 
extension on the field, and in the total number of church members 
and of native candidates for the ministry, and the organization of a 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Mexico, by the 
diamond jubilee in 1947. 

Tue West Inp1IEs.—Ringed as it is with points of strategic 
importance, the Caribbean Sea comes increasingly into the sphere 
of the Battle of the Atlantic and the war touches the West Indies 
with growing intensity. Employment at the naval bases leased to the 
United States has involved some shifts in population and is not 
without its complications, Some islands have been denuded of their 
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menfolk, while in others there is an influx of workers enjoying, in 
strange surroundings and with all the temptations that it ma 

involve, a prosperity that they have not known before. Contact wi 

the higher standard at which the American worker lives and the 
occurrence of ‘colour bar’ incidents unfamiliar to the West Indian 
indicate problems which, in spite of the many constructive possi- 
bilities inherent in the new conditions, it would be useless to 
ignore. ‘They will inevitably come to the forefront of Christian 
nny as Anglo-American relationships develop on this 

eld. 

The Comptroller of the British West Indies Welfare Fund (who 
also becomes co-chairman of the newly-formed Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission, to encourage and strengthen social and 
economic co-operation) has put forward a number of schemes of 
development, some eighty of which have been approved. Immediate 
effect is to be given to the government decision to establish in 
TRINIDAD a central teachers’ training college for intending teachers 
from any part of the West Indies. Plans for the provision of school 
libraries in Trinidad, the Wrnpwarp and the Leewarp IsLANDs, 
through the assistance of the Carnegie Corporation, are also being 
co-ordinated with the training college scheme; and part of the grant 
allocated by that body has been appropriated for the purchase of 
books to build up two free public libraries in Trinidad. ‘The recom- 
mendation of the (1939) Royal Commission advocating the free 
distribution of textbooks in all elementary schools has been adopted 
in Trinidad, and similar action is under consideration elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, growth in co-operation between the churches is 
unmistakable. The Christian Council formed in JAMAICA in 1941 
was only the first of a number of such bodies to come into being, 
and in St Kitts, ANTIGUA, BARBADOS, TRINIDAD and BRITISH 
GUIANA councils or committees for common consultation and 
action have been set up. Christian co-operation has been extended 
in Jamaica with a plan for the formation of district councils, to pray 
and consult together, and to approach on their local fields pressing 
problems (such as the control of irresponsible sects, educational 
needs, gambling, marriage and family life, social and industrial 
questions) which are concerning the Christian Council as a whole. 
It is clear, moreover, from the readiness of secular welfare organiza- 
tions to collaborate with the Council that it has won much confidence 
in the island. 

War-time conditions have delayed the proposed visitation of the 
islands by a representative group of church leaders, nor has it yet 
been possible for a British delegate to go out and take counsel with 
them. Support is apparent, however, for co-operation on a scale 
that would cover the whole area, and the possibilities of forming a 
central Christian council are being examined. 
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In the view of many with experience in the British West Indies 
and of leading West Indians themselves, a vital need is the provision 
of a university; and the churches will be faced with the task of 
cerns a Christian basis for any such institution that may develop, 
especially in the light of the present necessity for the gifted student 
to seek higher education oversea, resulting as it often does in the loss 
to the area of its future Christian leaders. 

We record, finally, some extensions of missionary enterprise. 

In view of the urgent need for social work among women and 
girls in Jamaica, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has 
decided to send out a unit consisting of three women and one priest- 
missioner, to work, with headquarters in Kingston, on the lines of 
Miss Dorothy Maud’s centre in Johannesburg. 

The Worldwide Evangelization Crusade has opened work in 
the island of Dominica. 

In British Guiana, the Canadian Presbyterian mission has 
established a theological college, under the experienced leadership 
of the Rev. James Dickson  atgpeiena principal of the theological 
college in Formosa), to make provision for a native Christian 
ministry. Ten men and two women (studying to be deaconesses) 
are at present in residence, and after a three-year course graduates 
will be appointed only to self-supporting parishes which are able to 
receive them. The Anglican diocese has celebrated its centenary. 
Encouraging developments are reported in the Rupununi missions, 
though the need to restore a resident priest to this Indian-inhabited 
area is very pape. Though only visited periodically, the people 
show marked keenness for the maintenance of their church life, 
have kept the property structurally in good repair and have them- 
selves built a new church. 

Among the Spanish-speaking islands, PuERTo Rico has seen the 
extension of the Protestant Episcopal mission at Quebrada Limon, 
a country area not served by other missions. Here the Church owns 
a farm and plans to establish an agricultural training school for boys 
of high school age. 

An institute on rural work, held in Cuba in August, had the 
participation of Dr Ralph Felton, who made a general study of 
rural conditions. The rural work set up by the American Methodist 
mission in Oriente province has made further progress with the 
addition of a community house to the Baguanos centre. The need 
for a more realistic training for the ministry in rural areas, in which 
academic study would be fully supplemented at an early stage by 


itinerating experience under pee supervision, is being much. 


discussed. The founding of a Rural Institute School for the agricul- 
tural education of women, by government decree, represents an 
important step in vocational training which should be of great 
strength to the welfare of the island. 
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THE PACIFIC AREA 


I’ would not belittle the suffering endured elsewhere in the past 
twelve months to suggest that, in those islands of the Pacific to 
which the war has come, isolation, violence and the imposition of an 
alien rule reached the zenith of their power to disrupt community 
life and to jeopardize the achievements of years of Christian service. 
The course of the war has been a varied one. The threat to the 
Australian mainland, and the advance of the Japanese forces from 
one group of islands to another, have been countered by allied 
initiative, as in the Solomon Islands and Papua. The shock, however, 
of the impact of war on the mind of the South Sea Islander is not of 
the kind to be disposed of rapidly by a more favourable turn of 
events; and though many have given valiant service as stretcher- 
bearers and in other capacities, the tendency in the less advanced 
element to take to the Bush is fraught with dangers of a moral and 
spiritual kind. The compulsory evacuation of certain areas, such as 
parts of Northern Australia, and the commandeering for military 
purposes of church and mission property in such groups of islands 
as ‘Tonga, Samoa and Fiji, where the war, as we write, has not 
actually penetrated, have involved a good deal of adjustment. It is 
evident, however, from such reports as are available, that missionaries 
are still at work even in the most war-ridden conditions, and that native 
leadership has stood up well to the emergency. For some areas we 
can do no more than record the fact that the missionaries are there. 
Constructive planning for the future goes on. It has included 
the formation of a Pacific Christian Literature Society, which is 
surveying the needs of the area and establishing contact with similar 
bodies in other countries. 
In NoRTHERN AvusTRALIA, the vital necessity of holding the 
se that has been won in aboriginal welfare colours all activity. 
uropean and Fijian workers of the Methodist Overseas Mission 
have remained at their posts, but with slender means of communica- 
tion and great shortage of supplies. The settlement for half-caste 
children established on Croker Island by the Methodist mission 
has been removed to New South Wales, where property has been 
placed at its disposal at Otford by the Crusader movement. The 
central offices of the diocese of Carpentaria have been moved to 
Townsville, North Queensland. The cathedral at Thursday Island 
was reported in July to be closed and a similar fate has befallen 
all the schools in the territory. In the Torres Strait Islands three 
native priests and one deacon are at work. The construction by the 
Anglican mission of a hostel at Alice Springs goes on, to be used in 
the meantime by troops, and ultimately to accommodate children 
rom the Bush attending the state school. 
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The Anglican Church has mourned the death of the Rev. James 
Noble, the only Aboriginal so far to be made deacon. 

Manpatep New Guinea and Papua have experienced the full 
force of Japanese domination. Orders issued to the population 
impose the utmost restriction of movement, a display of veneration 
for everything Japanese and the learning of the Japanese language 
in the shortest possible time. By mid-November, however, United 
Nations troops had regained almost the whole of Papua and it would 
be reasonable to assume some recovery there of missionary activity. 
The Bishop of New Guinea and a staff of fifteen clergy, two laymen 
and fourteen women remained in Papua throughout the crisis, 
transferring their headquarters from Samarai to Dogura. Nine men 
of the London Missionary Society are also at work in Papua. The 
Australian Methodist missionaries of the Papua district, almost all 
of whom work in the small islands east of the Papuan mainland, were 
for that reason in January ordered by the government to leave. 
Negotiations were, however, in train in August for them to return. 
It is known that the Papuan, Tongan, Samoan and Fijian workers 
carried on steadily in their absence. American Lutheran missionaries 
in the Madang district of New Guinea were all at their posts in July, 
with work going on as usual, and with one hundred and twenty-four 
students at the teacher-training college: Some dislocation of the 
work may have ensued since then, 

Contact with Japan came early to NEw BRITAIN, and a good many 
of the Methodist missionaries are reported to be interned. Some of 
the nurses from Rabaul are caring for Australian and Japanese 
wounded, under Japanese control. The crisis, however, fell at a time 
of some much-needed reinforcements of the native ministry. Six 
men, already experienced teachers, were in training late in 1941, 
and will be able to help the four native ministers already at work to 
meet immediate responsibilities. 

We have no news to record of members of the Melanesian 
mission known to be working in New Britain. 

The Japanese strategy of occupying territory progressively to 
the south-east, thus dominating the approach to Australia, brought 
the SoLomon IsLanps jnto thé thick of the fighting. The seizure by 
American forces of the harbour of Tulagi, Florida, and of the airfield 
of Guadalcanar, and their tenacious hold on these positions, have 
transformed the situation and are reported to have noticeably eased 
the tension prevailing in the Southern Pacific in general. Behind the 
welter of naval and military activity there emerges the fact that the 
Bishop of Melanesia and eleven missionaries, men and women, with 
their aa uarters in Malaita, are still at work. 

The New Hesripes have suffered little from repatriation of 
missionaries. Both the Australian Presbyterian hospital in Vila 
(Efate) and that of the John G. Paton mission in Tanna report much 
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activity and faithful service on the part of native helpers. The moral 
in the villages is also fairly good. The hostile atmosphere created by 
the reversion to heathen practices in Tanna, which had a distinctly 
‘anti-foreign’ element about it, has given place to a more friendly 
attitude to the missionaries and the origin of the agitation is gradually 
being probed. The force which the movement gathered, however, 
has given a clear insight into the depth of Christian guidance which 
is still required among these people. 

Widespread sorrow was evident in the New Hebrides at the death 
of the veteran missionary, the Rev. Fred J. Paton, after forty-eight 
years of service. 

In the Fiy1 IsLanps the need for training at a higher standard 
for Christian leadership becomes increasingly apparent. The growing 
facilities for education present something of a challenge, if the native 
teacher is not to surpass the minister in qualifications and standing. 
There are changing conditions, moreover, which the Christian leader 
must be equipped to handle, such as the tendency for the communal 
village system to be replaced by private land ownership. 

Plans for the strengthening of Christian life include those of the 
Methodist Overseas Mission to transform its centre at Davui levu 
into a secondary and vocational training institute and to bring 
primary, technical and secondary education under one control; and 
the purchase by the Australian Board of Missions of a site for. a 
new mission station for the much neglected Solomon Islanders in 
Fiji, to which the existing church and hostel would be moved and 
on which a new hospital would be built. Solomons themselves are 
already erecting a school. 

In the SaMoaNn IsLANDs, the school maintained by the London 
Missionary Society at Papauta has been reopened, and it is expected 
that the school at Atauloma, Tutuila, will also resume activities. 

The Paris mission reports encouraging conditions in TAHITI, 
New CaLeponia and the Loyatty Isianps, with a splendid response 
on the part of the native churches in the matter of self-support. 
Tahiti has celebrated the centenary of the coming of the Gospel to 
Lifou, where a Bible school is shortly to be opened. 

In the Hawaran Istanps, the Protestant Episcopal mission 
suffered only slight damage from the Japanese bombardment and 
but for black-out and curfew restrictions, has continued at work in 
a normal manner. The work inaugurated by the Southern Baptists 
in 1941 has been extended with the opening of a Bible school. 

Direct communication with the PHrLippiNE IsLANps has become 
extremely difficult, nor have any of the repatriation ships carried 
missionaries from there. No casualties among the missionaries had 
been reported to Manila by the end of April, and all who had been 
interned had been released by that time to go on with their work. 
Communications with Cebu, Iloilo and Dansalan and southern 
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islands were maintained fairly regularly until the fall of Bataan and 
Corregidor, and Christian work, especially in the churches and homes, 
has evidently gone forward in the south. 

A complication in the present situation, however, is the abolition 
by the Japanese authorities of religious instruction in the schools. 
Filipinos in the service of both church and state have also had to 
choose between imprisonment, and perhaps death, and at least 
outward co-operation with the new government. Many have followed 
the latter course, awaiting the day when they can help drive out the 
invader. 

The promising outlook for co-operative Christian work which pre- 
vailed immediately before the invasion has convinced the Philippine 
committee of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America of 
the wisdom of going boldly forward with preparations for the new 
day. They include plans for a survey of Mindanao, the recruiting of 
three families to fill union positions related to the Philippine Federa- 
tion of Evangelical Churches and the development and financing of 
a programme of Christian literature for the entire archipelago. 





THE JEWS 


geil during the year have focused attention on two aspects 

of the Jewish issue which are likely to have a profound effect 
on the future of world Jewry. These are the precarious plight of the 
Jewish community in Europe, which faces virtual extinction as a 
result of the deliberate policy of the Nazis; and the future of Palestine 
and the Zionist movement. Much thought has been devoted to the 
problems of post-war reconstruction both in Jewish and in Christian 
circles. The outlines of the Jewish war and peace aims are gradually 
becoming clearer, and there is a growing disposition on the part of 
the Jews to look to the churches for support. 

The extent of the reduction of the Jewish population in Europe 
has not hitherto been realized. A Jewish estimate puts the number 
of Jews massacred or executed at not less than one million. Statistics 
published by the American Jewish Committee show that the Jewish 

opulation of Greater Germany has been reduced by 67 per cent 
in the ten years of the Nazi régime. This is largely accounted for 
by the emigration of over half a million people overseas, but in 
addition there has been a very high mortality rate, and some 60,000 
penene have been deported to the ghettos of eastern Europe. At the 

eginning of the year it was reported that there were 1,300,000 Jews 
in eleven ghettos in Poland (Warsaw, Lodz, Lwow, Bialystok, 
Otwock, Lublin, Czestochowa, Kielce, Bochnia, Deblin and Cracow). 
Reports received in January from Lisbon stated that 165,000 had 
perished in these places from starvation and epidemics. Later it was 
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learned that the inhabitants of some of these ghettos were being 
transferred to unknown destinations farther east, and it was believed 
in Jewish circles that they were being sent to their death. Jews from 
western Europe are continually being deported to the east, families 
often being broken up in the process. Czech Jews were confined in 
the town of Terezin following a decree issued by the Nazi commissar 
Heydrich in April. The Soviet agencies report the wholesale massacre 
of Jews in towns occupied by the German armies. With the growing 
shortage of labour, skilled and able-bodied Jews are being com- 
pelled to work in war factories or in forced labour camps. 

The inhuman methods of the deportation of Jews evoked protests 
from Continental church leaders. In the Netherlands, Dr Kraemer 
had publicly opposed the policy of discrimination against the Jews 
up to the time of his arrest. In France, a "<4 worded protest was 
addressed to Marshal Petain by Dr Marc Boegner, president of 
the Protestant Federation of France. 

Attempts have been made to bring about greater unanimity on 
Jewish post-war plans as regards Palestine. An intensive campaign 
for the establishment of an exclusively Jewish fighting force was 
sponsored by an influential sh sean committee, supported 
by members of the British Parliament and by some seventy sym- 
pathizers in the United States Congress. On August 6th the British 
government made a concession to this demand by incorporating the 
existing Palestinian companies in a new Palestine Regiment, with 
separate Jewish and Arab infantry battalions. Zionists, however, 
do not regard this as satisfactory, since it does not convey recognition 
of the right of Jews to fight under their own flag. The Zionist Organ- 
ization of America has announced as its programme the establishment 
in Palestine of a Jewish Commonwealth with unrestricted right 
to control immigration. These proposals have met with a mixed 
reception in Palestine, and they are opposed by a section of the 
Labour party. Although the Jewish Army P er is said to have the 
support of more than three hundred and fifty American rabbis, it is 
clear that the full Zionist programme does not meet with the approval 
of large numbers of Jews in Great Britain and America. A group of 
over eighty Reform rabbis, meeting in Atlantic City on June 1st and 
2nd, signed a statement from which we quote the following words: 


in the light of the universalistic interpretation of Jewish history and destiny, 
and also because of our concern for the welfare and status of Jewish people 
living in other parts of the world, we are unable to subscribe to or support 
the political emphasis now paramount in the Zionist program. 


A conference of representatives of the Presbyterian Churches of 
Great Britain and Ireland was held at Edinburgh on January 28th, 
‘to consider what approach, if any, should be made to governments 
to ensure equal rights for all Jews and freedom of opportunity for 
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missionary work among them’. A resolution was passed urging the 
restoration ‘to persons of Jewish descent of the right of equal treat- 
ment before the law’, and ‘the recognition of . . . the right of 
every individual to free choice in religious faith and to the public 
profession and preaching of it’. This resolution also urges the 
provision of some scheme of emigration for surplus Jews in Europe, 
as does a statement signed by seventy-five prominent Christian 
leaders in U.S.A, who believe that ‘for large segments of European 
Jewry migration represents the only practicable program’, and 
name Palestine as the most suitable land for this purpose. It is of 
interest to note that both the above-mentioned church statements 
are quoted in an article by Mr Louis Minsky in the Contemporary 
Jewish Record in August, in which he collates a number of pronounce- 
ments on post-war problems by British, American and international 
religious bodies. 

The allied governments-in-exile have repeatedly re-affirmed 
the promise of equal citizenship to their Jewish nationals, and have 
pledged themselves to deal justly with all crimes against Jewish life 
and property. 

In Great Britain, concern about the growth of anti-semitism 
led to the formation, announced on October 1st, of a Council of 
Christians and Jews, with the aim of combating religious and racial 
intolerance and promoting mutual understanding and co-operation, 
The organization has the support of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and other church leaders, as well as of the Chief Rabbi, Dr Hertz. 
Allegations about the participation of Jews in ‘black market’ activities 
led to action by the Jewish Trades Advisory Council, which under- 
took to obtain reliable figures of Jewish firms and the proportion of 
offences by Jews. 

A meeting of protest against Nazi atrocities in Europe, organized 
by the Jewish Board of Deputies, was held in the Albert Hall, 
London, on October 29th. The Archbishop of Canterbury presided, 
and speakers included Dr Whale, Moderator of the Free Church 
Council, and Bishop Mathew, of the Roman Catholic Church. 

THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE Jews. In spite of the near 
approach of hostilities during the summer months, mission work 
continued in Palestine and the Near East generally. Some women 
missionaries were withdrawn from Egypt, but the schools resumed 
as usual and reported a very satisfactory attendance. Two meetin 
of the International Committee (British Section) have been held in 
London. A survey of the Near East mission work, which was carried 
out by the Near East Christian Council, stresses the urgent need for 
more evangelistic work in the Jewish colonies of Palestine. At the 
second meeting, plans for the reconstruction of missionary work in 
Europe were under discussion. There is increasing recognition of 
the fact that the best Christian approach to the Jew is through the 
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Church. Not all churches in Europe have been free of anti-semitic 
tendencies, but it is along lines of church action, aided by the special 
knowledge of missions, that progress can best be made. It is therefore 
probable that the future of Christian work for the Jew in Europe 
can best be seen in the context of the close co-operation of the churches 
in Europe with those of America and Britain in the work of post-war 
reconstruction. 

In November the British Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel among the Jews celebrated the centenary of its work. 


THE OLDER CHURCHES AND GENERAL 


hee maintenance of missionary interest, including the provision 

both of money and of recruits for the future, has continued 
throughout the year to be one of the most remarkable features of the 
life of the Older Churches, and not least in those countries from 
which neither missionaries nor money can reach the different fields. 
No clearer proof of the religious reality that inspires the movement 
could readily be found. 

SWEDEN’s continued neutrality in the world war gives her a 
position wholly different from that of the other Scandinavian 
countries. There is every sign of vigour in the Swedish churches in 
general and in the missionary societies. Swedes have gladly carried 
on some of the work in Occupied China which Americans or British 
have had to abandon under com pressure. The income of the 
Swedish missions as a whole for the year 1941 was Kr. 5,100,000, an 
increase of Kr. 200,000 over the year 1938; for the Church of Sweden 
mission the figures are Kr. 1,700,000 (an increase of 400,000). A 


.training course of ten weeks was conducted in the spring of 1942, 


attended by thirty-five candidates from eight societies. In August, 
also under the auspices of the Swedish Missionary Council, a retreat 
for missionaries and the friends of missions drew 225 people, of 
whom 109 were missionaries or candidates. In September a ‘recruit- 
ing retreat’ was held at Sigtuna and attended by thirty young clergy 
and theological students. 

Much attention is devoted in Sweden to the problem of preserving 
a supra-national status for missionary work in the post-war world, 
for it is felt that countries which do not possess colonies depend 
wholly upon the recognition that missionary work in some measure 
transcends nationality, if they are to have any share in it at all. 

In Denmark, the Student Christian Movement celebrated its 
jubilee in March. At the annual meeting of the Danish Mission in 
Arabia in September plans were discussed for building a new school 
and mission house in Aden after the war. The society had Kr. 39,000 
in hand owing to the impossibility of sending money out of Denmark 
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In Norway there is especially keen interest in missionary work 
among the church youth movements. Two new missionaries were 
recently appointed by the Christian youth of the country to go abroad 
as soon as the opportunity might arise, and the formation of a 
Norwegian Missionary Institute is under serious consideration. The 
centenary of the Norwegian Missionary Society was celebrated during 
the year. The missionary societies wholly supported the splendid 
stand of the church leaders in defence of the rights of the Church 
and of the maintenance of public justice. 

An oecumenical congress of the northern countries was held at 
Turki and Helsinki in FINLAND, at which delegates from the churches 
of Sweden and Denmark were present, but none from Norway. 

In GERMANY, in spite of all difficulties, the missionary cause 
remains alive. The Missions Day conference took place at the end of 
1941, and all the German missions were represented. It was found 
that in spite of the discontinuance of the bulk of the missionary 
magazines, interest had been fully maintained. More money was in 
fact contributed to foreign missions in 1941 than in the two preceding 
years. In many spheres of church life there are signs of a somewhat 
closer rapprochement between Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
aided by the obvious desire of the authorities to play off one con- 
fession against the other. There is clearly warm recognition of the 
reality of fellowship in the International Missionary Council and of 
the memory of the Tambaram meeting; and the endeavour made 
by other countries through the I.M.C. to prevent the total destruc- 
tion of German missions is keenly appreciated. 

There are important developments to record in missionary 
organization in the NETHERLANDS. The missionary societies. have 
been in the past somewhat remote from the Church, and Professor 
Kraemer and others have worked for some time to get the Church 
itself to aes responsibility for missionary work. In 1940 the Synod 
of the Dutch Reformed Church accepted the missionary cause as 
the Church’s task. There was great rejoicing over the idea of a church 
missionary council, with the transfer to the Church of the work of the 
separate bodies as a final goal. Progress has not been as rapid as was 
originally hoped; the missionary idea has only weakly penetrated 
some circles in the Church, and the Synod’s statement on the 
Church’s duty in missionarv work did not evoke a universal response; 
an excessive traditionalism was also apparent on the side of the 
missionary societies. The plan is now to ” carried out more gradu- 
ally; the Church is to delegate part of her missionary task to the 
existing societies, on the understanding that she will uphold them 
with her ecclesiastical authority and will support the missionary who 
becomes a charge upon the Church. 

Missionary propaganda suffers great difficulties in the Nether- 
lands through limitations imposed on transport, on printing and on 
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all meetings. Conferences with local and regional committees have 
been held, one of them as recently as September. In spite of all 
difficulties, as much money was contributed to missions in 1942 as in 
1941; and while it cannot be sent abroad, all existing debts are being 
cleared and pension funds stabilized so as to free the work in the 
future from some of the heavy permanent charges. 

A number of younger missionaries who cannot reach the Indies 
are taking ie courses in a missionary college. The discussion 
between the advocates of a full academic training for missionaries 
and those who believe in a ‘seminarist’ training under a missionary 
society still goes on. A number of medical students have offered 
themselves for medical missionary service and a special conference 
was held on medical missions, in which the Gereformeerde Kerke 
joined. There is wide recognition that the catastrophic changes 
which have come over the Netherlands Indies will leave permanent 
effects behind them and that the missions will in future be more 
advisory and less dominating in relation to the indigenous church. 

In January 1942 the Dutch Student Christian Movement ceased 
its formal existence, on the ground that the legislation forbidding 
Jews to join societies open to non-Jews would, if accepted, imply 
the movement’s connivance at the exclusion of non-Aryan Christians 
from a Christian organization. This action is in harmony with the 
strong line taken by the churches of the Netherlands, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic alike, in repudiation of the anti-semitism of the 
occupying Power. 

is friends throughout the world missionary movement will 
grieve over the imprisonment of Professor Hendrik Kraemer, who 
has been sent to a concentration camp. He was the leader of a 
special commission on the ‘mobilization of congregations’ and 
was at the heart of the renewed church and mission life of the 
country. 

In Sparn the persecution of Protestants is assuming grave pro- 
portions; some pastors have had to flee the country, others are 
eee more or less openly. Stocks of the Bible were burnt at 

adrid and individual copies confiscated. Peasants are sometimes 
unable to sell their goods, and office workers to find work, if they 
confess the Protestant Faith. 

In France the stand taken by Dr Boegner, president of the 
French Protestant Federation, in common with the Roman Catholic 
authorities, against the atrocious treatment of the Jewish refugees in 
France, has received notice in the world’s press. Four hundred clergy 
of different confessions have been appointed to give pastoral service 
to the foreigners working in Seeing ot me Swiss, Dutch, Belgians, 
Norwegians and others. A sign of the vigour of the Christian youth 
work was a remarkable meeting held in June, in connexion with a six 

weeks’ Bible study conference, between the Christian youth leaders 
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of the unoccupied zone and those of the Reformed Church in the 
occupied zone. (In the latter separate youth societies are forbidden.) 

The Paris depdt of the British and Foreign Bible Society, which 
had been at work since 1820, was closed at the end of 1941. 

SWITZERLAND has continued to accommodate international 
organizations of all kinds, and not least the Christian oecumenical 
agencies, which thus have an invaluable sphere in which to develop 
their work and retain contact with the belligerent nations. The 
German invasion of Unoccupied France may render this impossible, 
but it is sincerely to be hoped that contacts may somehow be pre- 
served. The Swiss churches have maintained their own missionary 
work and have given special help to the Paris mission. A particularly 
valuable work has been done through the World Council of Churches’ 
office in Geneva in distributing Bibles to areas which the regular 
Bible societies can no longer reach. The Swiss Protestant Federation 
addressed a strong appeal to the Federal government in August, 
asking that asylum should not be refused to the non-aryan immigrants 
who had recently fled to Switzerland. 

In the Unitep States the findings of a conference held at 
Delaware, Ohio, in March, on the ‘bases of a just and durable peace’ 
have attracted widespread attention. Strong emphasis was laid upon 
the need for the United States to take a full and responsible share 
in international order, with necessary changes in national policy. 

The Foreign Missions Conference, the Federal Council of the 
Churches and six other interdenominational bodies had planned to 
hold in December a Christian World Mission Convocation at 
Cleveland, which it was expected that some six thousand people 
would attend. Late in the year difficulties of travel and other causes 
made a postponement desirable, and plans for a smaller meeting 
of the leaders of the co-operating organizations were made instead. 

The International Council for Religious Education, at its meeting 
in February in Chicago, launched a four years’ programme, with the 
aim of extending religious instruction to 30,000,000 young people, 
twice the number now reached. In March the Religious Film 
Association was incorporated. 

An important set of proposals, or rather ‘basic principles’, for 
the union of the Presbyterian Church and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the U.S.A. were made public in July. They include both 
a statement of principles by which the distinctive witness of each 
Church would be maintained, and suggestions for a transition stage 
in which there may be ‘supplemental ordination’. The negotiations, if 
successful, may well affect the union movement in other countries. 

Much attention is given in the United States and CANADA to 
the whole question of post-war planning, both in regard to missionary 
work as a whole (especially in the Far East) and also in co-ordination 
of assistance to the churches of Europe. Bodies concerned with the 
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latter task have held a series of important discussions, and consulta- 
tion is in progress with the Continent and with Britain. 

AusTRALIA and NEw ZEALAND plan steadily for the future. The 
maintenance of missionary enthusiasm is encouraging. In Australia 
the boards increased their income for 1941 by twenty to forty-five 
per cent. An ‘oversea rehabilitation fund’ has been opened by the 
Australasian Methodists and offers of service for after the war are 
invited. The Presbyterians have considered both the strengthening 
of their existing work and the possible opening of a new field. The - 
death of Canon Needham, lately chairman of the Australian Board of 
Missions (Anglican), is mourned by all the churches. 

A campaign for Christian Order was launched during the year 
by the heads of the Anglican and Free Churches in New Zealand. 

Some account is given in the Africa section of this Survey of 
the important conference held by the Christian Council of SouTH 
Arrica. The Council has strengthened its position during the year, 
though the Dutch Reformed Church still stands aloof on the ground 
of a fundamentally different view of the racial problem. 

An outstanding development in the life of the churches of 
GREAT BRITAIN was the inauguration in September of the British 
Council of Churches, uniting three previously existing bodies and 
working through departments for evangelism, social responsibility, 
international friendship, youth, faith and order, and with a loose 
connexion with the ‘Christian Frontier’, which covers the pioneering 
activities of Dr J. H. Oldham. At many points the new Council, 
which is a replica in Britain of the World Council of Churches, 
will work closely with the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies. 

Those societies, for their part, have kept up their resources very 
well, several registering a considerable increase in income for the 
year 1941-2. The Baptist Missionary Society, with the cordial wishes 
of all others, has celebrated its sesquicentenary and that of William 
Carey’s memorable call. The London Missionary Society’s plans 
for its sesquicentenary in 1945 extend beyond the traditional 
tasks of the society to the provision of help in Europe with church 
aid, the initiation of work among Jews and a renewed emphasis 
throughout Congregationalism upon evangelism, learning from the 
Younger Churches. 

An important statement was published in May by a committee 
jointly representative of the Sword of the Spirit (Roman Catholic) 
and the Religion and Life movement which has become so influential 
in British religious life. This statement, among other plans for co- 
operation, contained an agreed paragraph on religious freedom, to 
which wide attention has been given. 

The secretaries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
(Bishop Hudson) and the Church Missionary Society (Dr Cash) 
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were appointed bishops respectively of Newcastle and Worcester, 
and their successors are Bishop John Dauglish, lately of Nassau, and 
the Rev. M. A. C. Warren. 

The International Missionary Council in January announced 
that Dr John R. Mott had resigned his chairmanship and that until 
the Committee of the Council should meet and appoint a successor 
he had asked Bishop James Chamberlain Baker to be chairman, with 
the approval of the Ad Interim committee. Dr Mott himself agreed 
to accept the office of Honorary Chairman. Dr Warnshuis resigned 
his office as secretary at the end of 1942 and is succeeded by Dr 
J. W. Decker, of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
though Dr Warnshuis will continue to help in the work of the Coyncil, 
to which he has given such long and invaluable service. The Rev. 
L. S. Albright (of Canada and Japan) is acting as assistant to the 
secretary in the New York office. Meetings of members of the 
International Missionary Council committees, together with others 
interested, have been held in North America and Britain. 

The World Council of Churches (in process of formation) now 
numbers seventy-seven churches as members. Close liaison is main- 
tained with the International Missionary Council and an interchange 
of visits has been especially valuable during the past year in aiding 
the growth of the oecumenical sense. Among others, Dr Hutchison 
Cockburn and Dr Paton went to North America, Mr Foster Dulles, 
Dr Leiper, Dr Brown and Dr Stewart came to Britain, Dr Cavert and 
Dr Adolph Keller have gone from the United States to Switzerland, 
Dr Visser ’t Hooft from Geneva to Britain. The Bishop of Chichester 
went to Sweden and Bishop Brilioth of Vaxjé visited Britain. 

Reference must be made to the work carried on by the World’s 
Y.M.C.A. in aid of prisoners in almost all theatres of war. The work 
is aided by the churches, through such action as the appointment of 
an ordained man by the Canadian churches to work among the 
prisoners in Canada; and the American Bible Society has given 
splendid help to the work of Bible distribution. Permission was given 
at the end of 1941 for the Bible to be distributed to Russian prisoners 
of war in Germany. 





THE WAR AND MISSIONS 


oe doubt has been felt as to the value of retaining in this 

Survey a special section on ‘The War and Missions’, for 
almost the whole Survey might be so entitled. Under this heading, 
however, have been treated the special activities, such as the main- 
tenance of aid to the ‘orphaned’ missions, which the war emergency 
called into being, and the broader inter-relations of the war with 
the growth and witness of the Church. 
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er, Japan’s entry into the war and the rapid drive southwards 
nd seriously affected the aid which the International Missionary Council 

had been rendering to the ‘orphaned’ missions of the Continental 
ed countries. The largest non-Lutheran bloc of missions which were 
til receiving aid were the Reformed missions of the NETHERLANDS 
or INDIES, to which $10,000 a month was being sent. Before payments 
ith became impossible the New York office was able to send enough 
ed money to carry the work through until October 1942. Some of the 
ed German missionaries interned in the Netherlands Indies on the Nazi 
Dr invasion of the Netherlands were lost when a ship conveying them 
ty, to India was sunk by the Japanese. 
“il, OccupieD CHINA is out of reach of American as well as of British 
ev, funds, but money still goes to Chungking for the National Christian 
he Council of China to use at its discretion in aid of distressed missions. 
he Money has been sent from New Zealand to Chungking via the 
eS London office of the International Missionary Council. No news has 

come from the Rhenish and Berlin societies in Kwangtung since the 
OW fall of Hong-kong. The Lutherans of America and the Swedish 
in- Church have aided the Lutherans in the neighbourhood of Changsha 
ge and elsewhere. The China Inland Mission continues to assist where 
ng possible the Continental missions affiliated to it. 
on In Inp1a there has been little change. The German work is main- 
es, tained chiefly with funds from the Lutherans of America and Sweden. 
nd Messages dated in June indicated the possibility that five key men 
id, who had been allowed to carry on their work in the Gossner and 
ter Breklum missions might be re-interned. The National Christian 

Council of India has kept in continual touch with the government of 
d’s India in regard to these problems, and was hopeful that family camps 
ork might be arranged for the missionaries interned earlier. 
of In the Near East, the German schools and orphanages have 
the been maintained, though the Syrian Orphanage has had to cut down 
en some of its work. The Carmel Mission has had help from the London 
yen office of the Council and the Danish and French (Action Chrétienne) 
ers missions in Syria have been helped from America. Swiss auxiliaries 


of several of these missions have increased their aid. 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY is the only area where arrangements 
for the maintenance of the work do not appear to be wholly satis- 
factory. The British Moravians bravely bear the burden of the 
German and Danish sections of the mission. The Church Missionary 


his Society has taken responsibility for the Neukirchen work, but that . 
for of the Bethel, Berlin and Leipzig missions still lacks adequate over- 
ng, sight. The Augustana mission, on whom the main burden rests, has 
in- not had sufficient forces at its disposal; some reinforcements were on 
icy the ill-fated Zam-Zam, others have reached the field, but the mission 
ith has the burden of manning its own work in addition to the care of a 


church raised by the German missions and now 150,000 strong. 
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Two Swedish missions have seconded men and are willing to 
send more. The Tanganyika Missionary Council is considering the 
problem, which is one not of money but of man-power. 

In SoutH Arrica there is little change. The Paris mission in 
Basutoland and Barotseland continues all its work on an economical 
budget, with help from government and from International Mission- 
ary Council funds, mainly in this instance through Canadian gifts. 
Some furloughs have been arranged in Switzerland. The Finns in 
SouTH-west AFrIca have had funds to carry them through most of 
the year, derived from Lutherans in America and Sweden and from 
the Christian Council of South Africa. 

In ConGo the small Scandinavian missions have been sustained, 
through the Congo Protestant Council, by local gifts from mission- 
aries and Congolese Christians and from the International Missionary 
Council funds in London and New York, with aid also from New 
Zealand. The Norwegian Baptist mission has also had help from 
the Norwegian government grant referred to below. 

In CAMEROON and GABON, generous grants from the French 
National Committee have relieved the missions of almost entire 
financial responsibility in education. 

The Sudan United Mission cares for its Danish branch in 
NIGERIA, which also has help from the American Lutherans. 

FRENCH West AFRICA has been — from Madagascar) the 
only area to which the Paris mission headquarters in France could 
send money and news. Whether the new status of French North 
Africa will extend to French West Africa is not known as we write. 
The British and American missionaries have been able to carry on 
their work but no new non-French staff have been able to come out. 
Details of the generous assistance afforded by the Paris mission in 
reinforcing the staff of other missions are recorded elsewhere. 

The government of Norway has made a gift of £30,000 to aid the 
Norwegian missionaries, in addition to the previous gift of £50,000. 

While far the heaviest part of the burden of succouring these 
‘orphaned’ missions has been borne by the United States, and par- 
ticularly by the Lutheran Church, the funds have come from all 
parts of the world. In addition to money contributed, aid has been 
given in kind, missionaries have been taken on to local staffs and a 
multitude of services of that nature have been rendered. It would 
not be easy to find, in the whole range of Christian work in the world 
to-day, any achievement which so plainly reveals the real inter- 
dependence of the world-wide Christian community. Here are 
actions corresponding to words. Let us be grateful to God that even 
across the towering barriers of war He has allowed this mutual care 
to be displayed. 

W. P. 
M. S. 
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APPENDIX 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


bag many European countries from which much foreign missionary 
enterprise is launched, the year has brought an intensification 
of the struggle for the Church’s own life and freedom. With it has 
come still greater frankness of utterance on the part of church 
leaders, and the New Year sermon of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Munich struck a note which has been widely re-echoed. A pastoral 
letter to the Roman Catholic bishops of GERMANY was read in all 
the churches on March 22nd, indicting the State for the persecution 
of the Church and for its virtual repudiation of the concordat of 
1933. The Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches of the NETHER- 
LANDS united in a common declaration from the pulpits in April, 
denouncing the imposition of the Nazi ideology on the life of .the 
nation. Similar sasbeneien is apparent in FRANCE, where the 
Cahiers du témoignage chrétien, produced jointly by the two confes- 
sions, give outspoken witness to the convictions of Christian leaders. 
The Roman Catholic Church in France has been deeply involved in 
the sufferings of the Jews. Priests in the unoccupied zone have been 
arrested for sheltering Jewish children whose deportation to Germany 
had been ordered, but whose surrender was refused by the church 
institutions which had given them sanctuary. A pastoral letter on the 
subject was read in September in churches full to overflowing. 
he extension of the war in the Paciric Area has had drastic 
consequences for Roman Catholic work, though the policy, pursued 
over many years, of establishing a hierarchy and Sealiten up a self- 
sustaining church and subsidiary institutions wherever possible 
should strengthen the work’s chances of survival under a Japanese 
régime. The attitude adopted by the Maryknoll Fathers at work in 
the Japanese Empire and Manchuria, that they should remain at 
their posts regardless of circumstances, is a generally typical and 
traditional one, but many of them, in common with other mission- 
aries, have had repatriation forced upon them. 

Moving accounts are given of the bravery under fire of Irish 
Jesuit priests in Hong-kong, who were given passes by the Japanese 
and carried out their work under conditions of great danger. The 
Maynooth Missioners are reported to be still at work in the Far East 
and the Philippines, though no news has come of those in North 
Burma. Irish foreign missionaries remaining on the field in Japanese- 
occupied territory seem indeed to predominate, a fact which would 
epageet some recognition of neutrality status. Treatment at the hands 
of the Japanese has varied, however, from one region to another 
with no clear consistency of policy. The internment of German 
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and Italian missionaries working in Honan and the murder in the 
Kiangsi Province of an Italian missionary would certainly not 
suggest a basis of political alignment. 

A member of the Society of Jesus who reached the United 
States from the PHILIPPINE ISLANDs brought a favourable report of 
the activity of the Roman Catholic Church under Japanese occupa- 
tion. He attributed it to the majority position which it holds (claiming 
the adherence of 79 per cent of the population) and to the obvious 
unlikelihood of winning co-operation if what is sacred is trampled 
underfoot. 

The action of the Japanese in other areas does not, however, 
entirely confirm this theory. The murder on Kai Island, with seven 
other missionaries, of Monsignor Aerts, Bishop of Apollonia and 
Vicar Apostolic of Dutch New Guinea, moved the native population 
to whom he had devoted his life to anything but a desire to co-operate 
with the invader. Though the massacre was explained as a reprisal 
for action of a hostile nature taken by the bishop shortly before the 
arrival of the Japanese, it is not without significance that he was an 
outstanding leader who enjoyed the confidence of Asiatics and 
Europeans alike and that he represented the finest type of Dutch 
civilizing influence. A member of the Netherlands government made 
the comment: “To root out the civilizing influence of the Dutch, the 
Japanese would need to destroy him first’. 

The life of the Church in FREE CHINA remains unequivocally 
bound up with the national effort. An important meeting of the 
bishops in North-west China, towards the end of the year, pledged 
the Generalissimo the Church’s full support, recognizing his concern 
for its work and the fair treatment accorded to German and Italian 
missionaries. The North China War Area Service Corps continues 
its ministrations to the families of fallen soldiers, though it has 
suffered the death of its leader, Fr Vincent Lubbick. 

The exchange of diplomatic representatives between Japan and 
the Vatican was followed by similar action on the part of China. 

Inp1A has celebrated the four hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of St Francis Xavier at Goa, on May 6th, 1542. The growth 
of the Church since then has followed an interesting course, with 
noticeable fluctuation as to numbers. From a membership of 
2,500,000 achieved by 1700, it dwindled in a century under Dutch 
colonial pressure to a bare 500,000, to revive again in the nineteenth 
century under the British policy of neutrality in religious matters 
and with the impetus of the missionary revival in Europe. Further 
consolidation came with the creation of the Indian hierarchy in 
1886, and the turn of the century brought a total of 2,000,000. The 
rate at which the Church is growing to-day is estimated to be 120,000 
converts a year and the present total for India, Burma and Ceylon, 
is given as 4,800,000. 
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Increasing attention is devoted to the inculcation of the aims 
and principles of “Catholic Action’ in the schools, where the move- 
ment’s basic structure, it is felt, must be laid down, and young people 
initiated into the problems of the Apostolate. Training in an ‘All- 
India outlook’ in relation to evangelism, and ways of inspiring young 

eople to re-christianize the environment in which they live, figure 
Sasdy in such plans, and a training system has been worked out 
for three grades of pupils in the higher schools and colleges. 

In the Ngar East, Fr A. W. Hughes has been appointed Apostolic 
delegate to Egypt and Palestine. He comes to the area at a time of 
increasing responsibility and commitment on the part of the English- 
speaking nations, and he is the first Englishman to occupy this post. 

Recent reports of the work of the White Fathersamong the Muslims 
of North Africa make very different reading from the accounts of 
hostility in the early days of the mission. In Tunis, the ‘Institut des 
Belles Lettres Arabes’, where picked students (already ordained 
—) make an intensive study of the Arab language and mentality, 

as become a real centre of contact with Muslim intellectual life. 
Two branches of the institute have recently been opened, at Kairouan 
and Béja, in Tunisia. 

News from Arrica includes that of the release of the Mill Hill 
Fathers (from the Tyrol), who had been interned in UGanpa, but 
who have been back at work for some months. The ‘diocesan 
scheme’ for improving secondary education is likely to be applied 
to the Roman Catholic school at Kisubi. 

A group of missionaries from Buenos Aires has arrived in 
TANGANYIKA, where it is to establish an apostolic prefecture. The 
mission in the Songea district in the south-west of the territory 
suffered heavy structural damage, but no casualties, from a violent 
earthquake in November. 

In NORTHERN RHODESIA the first conference of the vicars and 
prefects apostolic to be held since the outbreak of war has taken 
place and many outstanding problems were discussed: the relation 
of mission schools to government education policy; the industrializa- 
tion of the African to the detriment of agricultural life; the Native 
marriage problem; the future of the African soldier after the war. 

The German missionaries of the vicariates apostolic of Kimberley, 
Soutu Arrica, and Windhoek, Souru-West Arrica, who had been 
interned, were restored in October to full liberty of action. According 
to a message from Vatican Radio, the release of the latter group 
coincides with indications of a strong movement among the Natives 
of this area towards Christianity. W.P. 


M. S. 


Late note——For important additional news concerning JAPAN, 
see Quarterly Notes. 


THE RIDDLE OF HISTORY 


THOUGHTS ON ROMANS IX-xI 
By HENDRIK KRAEMER, D.Tx. 


‘HE history of humanity is full of riddles. Religious, theological 
and philosophical systems are, to a large extent, efforts to find 
solutions to these riddles, or at least to discover some ray of light 
which will make them more easily borne, or more patiently accepted. 
The Inferno and the Purgatory which we are experiencing at the 
present moment stir up the hearts of the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’ 
(and how terrifyingly large is their number). It awakens in them the 
awareness that life, and the world around us, are yr panoaane with 
problems—problems tormenting and unfathomable. So tormenting, 
so unfathomable, that we either give in, or become miserable 
grumblers, or cynical, or righteously indignant, or perhaps entirely 
quiescent because a sense of deep mysteries surrounds us, and we 
begin to realize the meaning of that majestic word of the Prophet, 
‘For my thoughts are not your thoughts, and your ways are not my 
ways, saith the Lord. But as the heavens are Ligher than the earth, 
so are my ways higher than your ways and my thoughts than your 
thoughts’ (Isaiah Lv, 8, 9). 

If we survey the world of peoples, the course of its historical 
movements and fluctuations, there is clearly one people which stands 
out as the supreme riddle of history, the people of the Jews. There 
is no more puzzling phenomenon than this. When we speak of 
‘riddles’ in connexion with historical matters, we mean to discuss the 
fate of a people, or some event of cultural history which is mystifying 
to us, for the simple reason that we have no certain clue on the 
strength of which we might reach a solution. The Jewish people 
represents a problem, in spite of the fact that we were well instructed 
in its history as an independent people, living in its own territory, 
and that we are brought into the closest relationship with it after its 
dispersion over a great part of the world’s surface during the last 
two thousand years. Europe especially, and more particularly western 
and central Europe, has lived its whole history deechder to shoulder 
with the Jews. To the Jew himself his remarkable nomad existence is 
a problem, compelling him to look for a solution, a spiritual solution. 
For the Christian Church, which knows, if it judges rightly, that it is 
most closely bound up with the Jewish people, this race represents 
no less a problem, one which it must always strive to solve. On closer 
examination, however, it is clear that the problem of the Jewish 
people, its fate and mode of existence among the nations, comes most 
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acutely and tormentingly to the man with no religion. He seeks for 
the origins and purposes of all happenings within the sphere of human 
life, and therefore has obstructed his path to clear understanding and 
a satisfactory solution from the very start. 

Who could doubt that we have in the case of the Jewish people 
something quite unique? It finds its origin in the Arabian Steppes, 
and through hundreds of years exists as a prosperous buffer state 
between the great powers of the Nile and the Euphrates valleys, 

wers that were always rivals. During this epoch it gives rise to a 
sacred book—the Old Testament—a unique document both from the 
point of view of literature and of the history of religion. Great world 
powers like the Assyrian, the Babylonian, the Egyptian, the Persian 
and the Roman empires, which must be reckoned as high points in 
the history of humanity, belong undoubtedly to the past. Concerning 
them one must say with Isaiah, “These kingdoms and their laws are 
destroyed. They have become as stubble’. The irrevocable law of 
human transience has worked on them to the fullest extent. But this 
tiny people—is it not at the best a pawn on the chess board, a mere 
plaything in a game which, humanly speaking, is so vast as to be 
terrifying? Certain portions of the population were deported from 
their homeland, as often happened with other peoples; groups from 
other nations turned out from the old environments have been 
absorbed by the new. The Jews, however, showed an indestructible 
individuality, and the religious inheritance which went with it was 
its point of crystallization. It began its existence in destruction. The 
dispersion was the means of revealing before the eyes of the world the 

uzzling character of this people. Its inclusion in the Imperium 
vt had, as its sequel, a life and death struggle and the final 
destruction of the political and religious centre of the Jewish people. 
Since Titus, in the year A.D. 70, acquired and destroyed Jerusalem, 
the ‘eternal Jew’ wanders over the earth inseparably mixed up with 
many peoples; always expelled, murdered in thousands almost to 
the point of complete destruction, but always finding a new and 
reconstructed future. 

Whoever allows himself to be gripped by these very well known 
but objectively indisputable facts will have to admit this: we stand 

before a historical riddle, and it is even more puzzling if we see in 
history nothing more than a human story, a series of merely human, 
natural causes and effects. The modern man who subscribes to this 
view of life seeks in consequence no real solution to this quite insol- 
uble puzzle. He reacts in two ways. Either he explains the case as an 
instance of a colossal movement in cultural and sociological history, 
deceiving himself and others, concealing the fact that he has missed 
the heart of the mystery. That is one method. The other consists in 
ne me himself from this perplexing problem by resorting to 
physical force. 
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Here again we are faced with the whole mystery of the Jewish 
people. Since the Jewish question has become a burning present-day 
question in the lives of many nations something very remarkable has 
happened. This problem has a way of placing every man and all 
human society immediately in front of the most fundamental ques- 
tions. Like a pistol pointed at the heart, this question comes with 
challenging force—this question concerning the meaning, responsi- 
bility and true content of the life of every man and of all human 
society, which has built itself up around a definite spiritual principle. 
When, suddenly, and in such a drastic manner the theme of ‘Jews’— 
their place and their rights in the world—is put on the agenda, these 
questions stand out in such a surprising way that every man must 
immediately and unavoidably face the question as to what in the last 
resort he is, and wishes to be, from the spiritual point of view; the 
question concerning the meaning and the purpose of his own life and 
of life in general; the question concerning the deepest foundations of 
his life and his highest destiny. To put it even better (in this one 
question all others are compressed), every man stands suddenly before 
the supreme question: Who is God, Who is your God? 

No more convincing proof could be needed that the events which 
we are witnessing to-day in connexion with the Jewish race in no way 
represent merely a rather painful biological or sociological phen- 
omenon. In these events it would be much more true to say that in 
one concentrated moment the mighty powers can be seen at work, 
those powers which ultimately rule the course of human history. If 
this question concerning the content and the true meaning of spiritual 
realities indeed confronts every man, it confronts Christian people 
and the Christian Church in a very special way. We can put it very 
formally: if the Jewish people is seriously attacked, both externally 
and internally, the Christian Church and the individual Christian 
must step into the fray on behalf of this people. The churches have 
oe their message concerning this matter with unmistakable 
clarity and therein have shown to their members the only way in 
which it is possible for a Christian to regard this question. But no 

Church and no Christian can do this without at the same time being 
aware that a double guilt rests upon them. In the first place the 
Christian Church has itself, during the course of history, brought 
frequent sorrows and persecutions upon the Jewish people. Secondly, 
an equally heavy responsibility consists in the fact that the Christian 
Church, in both past and present, has many a time been entirély blind 
when ae ent with the riddle of the Jewish people, when con- 
fronted with that spiritual mystery which lies hidden behind and in 
the existence of this race. In these two respects we Christians who are 
living to-day have incurred our share of guilt. The events which we 
are witnessing are a call from God Himself for us to cease to be blind 
and to begin to see. One of the most important means in God’s hands 
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to turn us from blindness to sight is that portion of Holy Scripture 
which is contained in chapters ix-xi of St Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. 

Paul, the Apostle, writes a letter to the Christian congregation in 
the city of Rome, at that time unknown to him. We find ourselves 
somewhere in the year 58, therefore still before the time when the 
Christian Church underwent the first persecution under Nero. Paul 
looks back over the last year, over widely scattered missionary 
activity round the eastern basin of the Mediterranean. He is preach- 
ing the Gospel to Jews and Gentiles, to Orientals and Greeks, 
near and far, especially in the great city-centres such as Syrian 
Antioch, Ephesus, Athens and Corinth. He has founded and built 
up congregations. The man who sees his life’s work in this task of 

reaching the Gospel in all the world (in that world which was once 

own as the oikoumene, the Pax Romana, a preparation for the 
Coming of Christ), saw clearly that his work in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean was closed. Now he will turn to the west, towards Spain. As a 
reparation for this second step he writes a letter to the congregation 
in Rome to introduce himself to them. Rome is the central metropolis 
of the world, the bridge between east and west. In this letter the great 
missionary and church builder considers seriously the content of his 
message. No heathen writer of those days mentions, even briefly, 
this Jewish convert to Christianity. But the later course of history 
has shown that this man, who was unconsidered by the wise men of 
his own day, was one of the great forces of human history as he 
travelled far and wide, by land and sea, across the thoroughfares of 
the Roman Empire. His letter addressed to the Christian congrega- 
tion in the metropolis has become one of the most influential writings 
known to humanity. Many great revival movements have sprung 
from a new realization of the treasures packed in this letter. Great 
figures like Augustine and Luther, who gave subsequent centuries 
their form, have become mighty through a new understanding of 

arts of this letter. The fullest meaning of this letter appears to be 
se the reach of the Christian Church. 

The greatest part of the letter is, in fact, St Paul’s struggle with one 
question, namely, that of the Jew and the Jewish people. In the Jew 
as a religious type, in the Jewish people as a singular but 
nevertheless representative of the religious reality of all humanity, he 
confronts the fundamental religious problem of mankind. By the 
word ‘man’ Paul, who thinks in a radically religious way, understands 
not just a being who can be designated in the scale of beings as 
possessing body and soul, or as consisting of feeling, experience and 
will. He means the whole man in his whole ‘given’ character, bound 
up with God. That is the fundamental fact which Paul lays down as 
axiomatic. Whoever says man says God, and speaks of responsible 
ear ys towards God, the Holy, righteous Creator and Lord. He 
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also considers humanity as a whole, from this same radically religious 
standpoint. Man is not an isolated being but a living member of 
humanity, whose primary characteristic consists in this, that its whole 
collective character is tied up with God, responsible to the Creator, 
Therefore one of the dominating motifs in the problem of humanity, 
which is by its very nature a religious problem, is the question of 
righteousness. Dikatosyne, what is that? Good deeds, good fellowship, 
general honesty? No. Completely consistent to his thoroughly 
religious attitude, Paul understands righteousness to be not a mere 
ethical or religious human achievement, however sublime and noble. 
It is a matter of service to God, based on God’s initiative, for in his 
thought of humanity Paul clings rigidly to the fact that God is the 
first and the last. Righteousness is that state of the creature in the 
sight of God, the Holy, righteous Creator, which can ‘stand in God’s 
court and be taken into full and living fellowship with Him’. 

This is the source of the decisive light which Paul, in his letter to 
the Romans, throws on these twofold categories—law and gospel, sin 
and grace. Here also is the foundation for the fact that the Jew and 
the Jewish people constitute a problem with which he struggles 
unceasingly. It is only necessary to read the Epistle once to see this. 

What, oe Paul, is the fundamental religious problem of humanity, 
and of each individual man? It is this: that he possesses as his deepest 
longing and highest need righteousness before God. For this reason 
the Jew is one of the great representative types of humanity, especiall 
the representative of humanity in the wrong, for in this situation 
men, and especially the Jews, find themselves. The Jews with their 
God-given law, in which the meaning and goal of their existence are 
concentrated, build up a righteousness through the works of the law. 
In other words, the righteousness which they seek is a matter of 
human striving, which can express itself in the highest and most 
a forms. All that, however, says Paul, remains mere human 
righteousness and not the righteousness of God, to which great moral 
achievements may be traced. For it remains a cause of boasting, a 
matter for self-glorification over one’s own achievements as though 
it were a foundation for fellowship with God. It does not take suffi- 
cient account of the fact that creation—sinful, rebellious creation— 
stands over against God purely as Receiver and never as ‘Achiever’. 
The righteousness which avails before God can—for sinful man—be 
only a righteousness given by God. The Jewish understanding of 
righteousness before God through the works of the law, striven after 
with undying zeal, is the elementary error of homenny everywhere. 
True ye ered before God is the fruit of the free sovereign 
grace of God. 

There, in a few lines, you have the background against which Paul 
untiringly arranges his thoughts concerning law and gospel, sin and 
grace. How can the righteousness of God, the only true and unassail- 
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able righteousness, become real if the way of works is a false way, and 
not the way to salvation? Through faith, whereby we allow to come 
upon us the salvation of God, in Jesus Christ, by whose sorrows, 
death and resurrection God the Creator reconciles the world to Him- 
self by His own sovereign mercy, and has opened for us the way of 
true righteousness. In the light of this salvation of God the unhealthy 
and unnatural nature of the way of works is made plain. For this reason 
this letter to the Romans, so full of complicated trains of thought, 
unceasingly resounds with the deep organ tones of thanksgiving over 
God’s priceless salvation: “We, therefore, being justified by faith, 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ: through whom 
we have received the strength of faith and access to this grace in 
which we stand ’ (Romans V. 1,2). The message of the Gospel is this, 
that we stand in grace and therefore in true righteousness—not that 
we have to achieve righteousness of our own. 

St Paul’s symphony of thanksgiving rings out in the powerful 
eighth chapter, so overwhelmingly full of meaning that we can.only 
enter upon it with the deepest reverence. It reaches in its climax 
the site aevel certainty of faith. Only in the kingdom of true faith, 
awakened by meeting with Christ, can unshakable certainty be 
achieved, certainty that nothing, not even the most terrible things, can 
separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
The new and twice-born status of humanity finds its only and 
exclusive foundation in the salvation of God whose nature it is to be 
faithful for ever. 

We are now brought to chapters ix to xi of the Epistle to the 
Romans, to the chapters which are concerned with our particular 
theme. Apart from what has been previously set out it would not have 
been possible to make the meaning of these chapters clear to a circle of 
readers not sufficiently in touch with Pauline ideas. Paul has laid bare 
the glory of the Gospel and has shown the freedom, peace, joy and 
hope which belong to those who believe in Christ, the true sons of 
God. He does this by presenting Judaism as the incarnation of the 
false human way of sainhion righteousness. Now this same Jewish 
people rises before his vision, not however as the incarnation of self- 
willed human striving, but as a dark, baffling riddle. Dark and 
baffling for him who is himself a member of this same race, and for 
the Christian community, which is confronted with the unfathomable 
ways of God. For this Jewish people is indeed God’s people, the 
Chosen People, the bearer of the Revelation of the Old Testament 
from which the Christian community has sprung; the people from 
whom the Messiah, the Christ, the Saviour was born. Is the final 
result, then, of the demonstration of God’s righteousness the setting 
forth of the history of the Jewish people as a complete fiasco and as 
worthy of condemnation? There Paul abruptly addresses himself to 
this terrible puzzle; otherwise people might think that he, a Jew, had 
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completely cut himself off from his own people because they had so 
totally misunderstood and rejected God and were consequently 
assigned to the rubbish-heaps of history. 

With that deeply religious zeal which is so characteristic of him, 
Paul immediately attacks the problem at its very heart. His deepest 
feelings and thoughts spring irresistibly to his mind and pen. So it 
comes about that all these three chapters of which we are speaking 
belong to the hardest chapters of the whole Bible. The method of 
arguing which Paul adopts is indeed strange to us; quotations from the 
Old Testament are his special stock-in-trade. The method of quota- 
tion follows closely the old Rabbinical exegesis. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the strange Rabbinical method these chapters have an unequalled 
human appeal and intimacy. Although it is all worked out according 
to the methods of the school it is by no means a question of special 
pleading. Still less is it a question of a mere theological essay in the 
usual sense of the word. There breaks out here the glowing lava of the 
fundamentally religious struggle of Paul, the Christian Jew. It is the 
fundamental struggle of true faith which knows that behind the 
complex ways of God must shine His spotless majesty and love, before 
which we can make no response other than worship. Whoever allows 
himself to enter fully into these chapters perceives here not mainly the 
theses of a thinker or a theologian, but the supra-theological outburst 
of worshipping faith. It is unbelievable and at the same time most 
deplorable that the exegetes and dogmatic theologians of all centuries 
have handled this deep revelation, which deals with God’s way of 
salvation for humanity, and is a monument of genuine faith over- 
leaping all the usual thought forms, mainly as an arsenal of texts for 
dogmas or philosophical and religious problems as, for example, 
those of election, the relation of the human and the divine will, and 
predestination. No, the only theme with which Paul occupies himself 
as a purely religious thinker, using all the strength of his Christ- 
enlightened energy and showing no sign of purely philosophical 
thinking, is just this: God is the Lord and abides in the undiminished 
glory of His saving Godhead throughout everything—in salvation 
and rejection, in grace and wrath, in forgiveness and justice, in 
punishment and restoration. If we give way only for a moment to our 
modern tendency of assimilating radical-religious thinking to philo- 
sophical-religious thinking this thought grips us, whether we like it or 
not, as we read these chapters: here is a great design for a Biblical 
philosophy of history. Brunner says rightly, ‘There is no Christian 
recat pe! of history, but there is a Christian understanding of 

istory’. No, we have here no Biblical or Christian philosophy of 
history, but the witness of faith in the Living God of history, in the 
God who, in spite of and throughout the puzzling rejection and cutting 
off of Israel, pursues and realizes irresistibly and victoriously His 
eternal purpose of reconciling the world with Himself through Christ. 
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This secret, the only response to which is worship, is the meaning of 
history. 

We will now sketch out in broad outline the thought of these 
chapters. They begin with a great cry of need in the form of an 
oath: ‘I say the truth in Christ, I lie not (therewith my conscience bears 
witness with me in the Holy Ghost) that I have great sorrow and 
unceasing pain in my heart, for I might wish myself to be separated 
and rejected from Christ for the sake of my brethren, my kinsfolk, 
according to the flesh.’ No one could speak more earnestly, more 
intimately. The most holy powers, Christ, conscience, the Holy Ghost, 
his readiness to be rejected from the salvation of Christ, are called 
up as witnesses to the earnestness of his sorrow when confronted with 
the riddle of his own people. Rapidly he recounts the wonderful 
privileges of the Israelites: they are God’s children, the Divine glory 
dwelt among them, God concluded His Covenant with them, gave 
them directly His law and His true worship, endowed them with the 
promise of salvation, chose their ancestors as those to whom He 
should commit the outworking of His plan of salvation, allowed the 
Messiah, the Christ, the fulfiller of God’s own purpose in history to 
be born to them. 

Paul is so full of the worrying puzzle of the rejection and cutting- 
off of Israel that his thoughts almost boil within him. He does not 
once formulate the problem as to why this people, with its directly 
God-given prerogatives, the example of the most immediate divine 
care and guidance known to history, is the blindest and most un- 
co-operative of all. So staggered is Paul by the problem that he hurries 
away from it and, as it were, stumbling through the door into the 
house, tackles the religious core of the problem. It is not possible for 
the Word of God to be of no effect, so he lays down his premises as 
a radically-religious thinker. It is a question concerning God, God 
alone, concerning His unassailable holiness and righteousness, con- 
cerning His unchangeable mercy. 

Then Paul begins to direct his thoughts to God’s ways with His 
own people. He lays it down that thoughtful consideration of the true 
methods of God teaches us that His workings follow the principle of 
election. Not every one who belongs to the physical race of Israel is 
‘Israel’ in the sense of belonging to the people of God. Isaac, Abra- 
ham’s son by Sarah, is ‘Israel’, but not ok ak Jacob, the younger of 
Rebecca’s twins, but not Esau, the elder. But—Paul allows the indig- 
nant man to interject—that is unjust and arbitrary, man becomes 
guiltless, God alone responsible. How does Paul react to that ? Will he 
ag and discuss? No, but following his radically-religious prin- 
ciples he states, without turning a hair, this granite truth. If God is 
God, and not only the sum of human achievements, He must be the 
free powerful Sovereign, having rights over His creation at all times 
and in all circumstances. That is the only permissible and true 
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exposition of the Word of God; all other explanations would be Jése- 
majesté, human conceit and moral blindness. 

Paul does not let us stay here. He continues with his ‘thoughtful 
consideration’ of God’s true dealings. His thinking, which is based on 
faith, proceeds methodically and scientifically. God, who is free, who 
because He is God cannot be held responsible for His deeds by His 
own creation, shows His adherence to His mercy through the selection 
of the heathen. What was ‘not My people’ becomes ‘My people’. The 
Jews who established their own righteousness instead of God’s 
righteousness are rejected. The heathen who earned the righteousness 
of God through faith are received. 

In chapter x Paul returns to the subject of justification by faith, 
as referred to above in chapters i to viii. The believing, confident 
recognition of that which became flesh and blood in Christ, God’s 
way of salvation and purpose of salvation for man and the world— 
only that is the pathless track to true unassailable righteousness, the 
righteousness af God. This is the only way for both Jews and 
Gentiles, for all men and for all times. Israel indeed heard the message 
of this righteousness of faith, but did not believe or receive it. Paul 
has followed the ways of God. The majesty and mercy of God have 
shone over his faithful thinking, that is, over that thinking which 


takes God radically seriously. Then he turns himself abruptly to the . 


riddle, ‘I ask now has God forsaken His people?’ Answer: ‘God 
forbid.’ ‘Consider this: I myself, a Jew, am also, thanks to God’s 
eres mercy, partaker of the righteousness which springs from 
aith and not from works.’ That again, in St Paul’s truest manner, is 
given as a cause of praise, not a mere matter of theory. So he con- 
tinues: does not history teach that there was in Israel a remnant 
according to the measure of the election of grace? The cutting-down, 
the rejection of Israel is not final rejection; it is a pruning but not an 
irrecoverable catastrophe. More than this can be said: this terrible 
cutting-down, as befits the Being of God, is for God a means of 
bringing salvation; it becomes the salvation of the Gentiles. God is 
the bee all-powerful One, who owes nothing to His creation; un- 
changing in His mercy, He is also unchangeable in His truth. In the 
last resort it includes this, that it is true (even for this cut-down 
people), ‘Once chosen, always chosen’. The sin, the cutting down, 
the rejection of this people has its foundation in this, it rejected the 
righteousness of God in Christ, and in spite of divine warning sought 


an occasion of boasting in its own human righteousness. Whoever ~ 


forgets in word or deed that Israel is, and must remain, the chosen 
people of God resists God Himself and despises His deepest purpose 
in history. Through the cutting-down of Israel it comes to pass that 
the Gentiles, that is, all non-Israelites, obtain their share in the 
salvation of Christ. Whoever despises this sharing of the Jews’ 
inheritance has by that very thing fallen away from righteousness, for 
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he forgets that the only ground of his salvation is the free grace of 
God. ‘Be not high-minded, but fear.’ Do not let this secret escape 
you, cries Paul to us. It is clear that the rejection of the Jews oe 
to yourselves’, he says to the Christians in Rome) is the reconciliation 
of the world. What will their reception be then but life from the 
dead? God is true to His own nature, God faithfully maintains the 
principle that wrath, rejection and punishment cannot destroy the 
gracious election of the Jewish people. They are beloved of the 
Father. These thoughts lead Paul in conclusion to the revelation of 
a secret which brings him at last to rest in front of the puzzle of the 
Jewish people. Therein it is revealed that God, to the very end, holds 
this people in His own hand in a special way, and considers them as 
an important element in the whole plan of His salvation, ‘that of 
Israel one part were cut down in order that the fulness of the Gentiles 
should be cones in, and that in this way all Israel should be saved’. 

Out of the deeps in which Paul seeks to unravel the mystery he 
climbs again. It remains a puzzle, but now a ray of light is shed upon 
it. In faith it is made clear to him that the mystery, because it is a 
divine mystery, moves us to worship. Worthy of our worship is the 
divine faithfulness to the plan of salvation and to the instruments 
chosen for it. The conclusion of the three chapters, which begin with 
a cry of need, consists in a hymn of praise, for the glory of God alone 
deserves hymns of praise. ‘O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are His judgments, 
and His ways past finding out! For who hath known the mind of the 
Lord? or who hath been his counseller? Or who hath first given to 
him, and it shall be recompensed unto him again? For of him, and 
through him, and to him, are all things: to whom be glory for ever.’ So 
the extract, Romans ix—xi, stands before us in the present time as a 
strict teacher. It holds two things before us: first, that God, the living 
God, Who requires no sacrifice but righteousness, is the only God, 
the only Lord of history. He and His Word alone can teach us the 
true norms for our thought and behaviour. The second is this: God, 
the Lord of history, even of our contemporary history, has His 
purpose with the Jewish people, which in spite of ‘cutting-down’ and 
rejection remains His chosen people and cannot be removed from its 
place in the unfolding of His dispensation of salvation for the future. 
As a sign of God this people remains among us in all its mystery. As 
a token of God we Christians must respect it and deal with it. 


HENDRIK KRAEMER 
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A STUDY OF THEOLOGICAL CATEGORIES 
IN THE INDIAN CHURCH 


By ROBERT M. CLARK 


HE problem of the expression of Christian truth in any new 
cultural setting involves of necessity the parallel problem of 
the adaptation of thought forms. The question is not whether such 
adaptation shall take place or not take place. From the moment a 
sentence is spoken in a new language, or a beginning is made at 
Bible translation, adaptation has begun. Whether we wish it or not, 
our every affirmation of faith or proclamation of truth means some- 
thing different in the language in which it is expressed from what it 
meant in the Greek, English or other original in which it was con- 
ceived. This being the case, the matter of the selection and use of 
terms to express the main concepts of the Christian faith. becomes 
a question of major importance. Nowhere, perhaps, is the significance 
of this question more clearly apparent than in India, the amazing 
richness and variety of whose traditional forms of religious expression 
furnish to the Church an almost endless range of hopeful possibilities 
and subtle dangers. 

This problem is, of course, as old as Christianity; and the classic 
instance of the way in which the Church has grappled with it is to 
be found in the New Testament itself. Here the truth of the Gospel 
had to be expressed by means of terms which had gained their 
connotation through use in Judaism, which the Gospel transcended, 
or in Graeco-Roman culture, with many of whose basic assumptions 
the Gospel was in direct conflict. It would seem, then, that one of 
the most illuminating approaches to the problem of adaptation in 
India would be the study of important terms actually in use in the 
Indian Church, as these are related to the general background of 
Indian usage; and to compare these terms with corresponding terms 
in the New Testament, as these are related to the general usage of 
that time. It should then be possible to see what light the actual 
practice of the New Testament writers has to throw on the present- 
day problem in India. 

y study of the use of terms in the New Testament requires, 
obviously, to be made on the basis of the Greek, with reference 
where necessary to Hebrew and other languages. On the Indian 
side it is appropriate that Sanskrit be made the basis of such study, 


Note.—We have given in parentheses the most familiar translation into English 
of Greek words not immediately explained in the context, but only as a rough 
guide, as the author’s argument depends on the nuances of meaning contained in 
a word.—EpirTors. 
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because not only those languages which are of the same immediate 
family as Sanskrit, but all languages spoken es by 
Hindus, use a religious and philosophical vocabulary which has 
been taken with little modification from the Sanskrit. 

Sanskrit theological terms which are used by the Indian Church 
may be divided into two general categories. First, there are the 
terms employed in Indian vernacular translations of the Bible as 
direct renderings of important Greek terms; and second, there are 
the terms used by Christian teachers and writers which do not occur 
in the Bible versions. The second of these categories has, from the 
time of Robert de Nobili in the first half of the seventeenth century 
up to the present, been the field of some of the most creative thinking 
within the Indian Church. In this article, however, attention is 

aid to terms from the first group only, both because of their intrinsic 
importance and in particular because they lend themselves more 
readily to comparison with terms in the New Testament. 

As an example of the kind of comparative study suggested. here, 
the outstanding points in the usage of the Greek term aletheia (truth) 
and of the Sanskrit term satya, which either directly or in a derived 
form is used in the current Hindi, Marathi and Gujarati versions of 
the Bible as a rendering for aletheta, may be summarized briefly. 
The outline of the use of aletheia is based for the most part on the 
discussions of the word by Bultmann and others in Kittel’s 
Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, by C. H. Dodd. in 
his book The Bible and the Greeks and by Bauer in his fohannes- 
evangelium in Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. The 
discussion of satya is based on a study of original sources, with 
considerable help from Béhtlingk and Roth’s Sanskrit Worterbuch 
and Dasgupta’s History of Indian Philosophy. Considerations of 
space preclude the giving of detailed references. 

Aletheia, literally the ‘not-concealed’, means, in general Greek 
usage, first of all an actual fact which is known. In this sense it may 
come to be practically synonymous with to saphes (what is clear) and 
to on (what exists), while its most common antonyms are pseudos in the 
sense of deception, and doxa in the sense of either mere appearance 
or opinion, Since, however, that which is a fact may be relied upon, 
aletheia may become at times almost synonymous with orthos (right) 
and pistis (faith or trust). This is particularly the case when it is 
used with reference to persons. In such cases it means generally: 
reliability, trustworthiness or truthfulness. In Greek philosophy 
aletheia came to mean ultimate Reality, and was the object of much 
speculation. In such speculation it was assumed generally that the 

rue or Real is also the Good. In this way, aletheta could mean the 
norm of conduct. 

In Hellenistic Dualism the word was used widely, but in a 
different sense. Here aletheia as Reality came to mean Divine Reality 
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or Divine Being. As such, it might not be attained by man’s rational 
inquiry but was the object of revelation or of ecstatic vision. In this 
way the idea of aletheia approached closely to that of ousia (being), 
dynamis (power), gnosis (knowledge), z0e (life) or phés (light). 

For a study of the New Testament concept of aletheia, the 
Septuagint is important. There it is used chiefly to render the 
Hebrew emeth and emunah, which mean generally: steadfastness, 
trustworthiness, belief or truth, and may at times extend to mean 
truthfulness, veracity or sincerity. In most of these it is apparent 
how close the meaning lies to that of pistis. The same approximation 
of meaning may be seen in passages like 2 Sam. vil, 28 and Ps. Lvu, 11, 
where emeth refers to God and brings out the idea of His utter 
trustworthiness. 

The New Testament use of aletheia, outside the Johannine writings, 
shows very often affinity with the Hebrew use of emeth and emunah. 
This may be seen, for instance, in passages such as Rom. II, 7; 
2 Cor. vil, 14; and Phil. 1, 18. Where New Testament usage shows 
affinity with the extra-Biblical use of aletheia, as in Acts Iv, 27 and 
X, 34, this affinity is with simple everyday Greek usage and not 
with the more ttedendene’: philosophical concept of aletheia. 

In the Fourth Gospel and the Johannine Epistles, however, we 
find aletheia used frequently in a sense which would seem to be 
closely parallel to the use of the term in Hellenistic Dualism. Here 
aletheia appears in the sense of Divine Reality. It is a Reality which 
stands over against the vey | in which the normal physical and 
cognitive life of man is set; a Reality, moreover, which reveals itself 
to man and transforms the life of him who apprehends it or is 
apprehended by it. Outstanding examples of this use may be found 
in John 1, 14; VIII, 32; XIV, 6; XVI, 13; XVII, 17, 19; and 2 John J, 2. 
This similarity in usage is, however, no authority for assuming at 
once that aletheia meant for the writer of the Fourth Gospel exactly 
what it meant in Hellenistic Dualism. The case appears to be quite 
otherwise. Two very significant differences are: first, that the contrast 
between aletheia and pseudos (falsehood) in the Fourth Gospel is 
not cosmological but moral and spiritual; and second, that this 
aletheia is apprehended not through mystic initiation but through 
faith and obedience. Both of these points are brought out clearly in 
the passage John vil, 31-47. It would appear, then, that what we 
have in the Johannine writings is not the taking over of a Hellenistic 
concept, but rather the borrowing of Hellenistic verbal usage to 
express the radically new fact of revelation and salvation which had 
emerged in Christ. 

he entire New Testament use of aletheia may be summarized by 
saying that where the term is of outstanding theological significance 
its meaning has either been taken from the Old Testament or is a 
new creation within Christianity itself. 
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In the current Hindi, Marathi and Gujarati versions of the 
New Testament, aletheia is rendered by the Sanskrit noun — 
or some cognate. Satya is an important term in Sanskrit usage. To 
understand its connotation, its connexion with the verbal root as 
and the participial form sant should be noted. 

The verb as, with which the Greek einai (to be) and the Latin 
esse are cognate, means in general: to be, be present, exist or 
occur. 

Sant, in origin the present participle of as, may, in addition to 
its strictly participial function, be used also as an adjective or as a 
noun. As an adjective it means: genuine, right, good or true. As a 
noun it may be used in its masculine, feminine or neuter forms. 
The masculine noun appears to designate a man of fundamental 
worth of character. This includes goodness, truthfulness and 
reliability. Usually it implies as well an element of religious pre- 
eminence, so that at times the term may come to have a meaning 
fairly close to that of the English word saint. 

The feminine sati has all of the meanings of the masculine. The 
noun has to some extent been discredited by the practice of ‘suttee’, 
but basically it means a true, virtuous and faithful wife, implying a 
devotion which extends even to the sharing of death. 

Of particular philosophical significance is the neuter sat. This 
means in the Upanishads omnedie and in certain passages of the 
Bhagavadgita the Real in the sense of pure Being. This is the primal 
existent. Very frequently it is equated with Brahma or the Atman. 
In this connexion, the following passages among others may be 
noted: Chandogya Upanishad vi, 2, 1 ff.; Maitri Upanishad vi, 30; 
Taittirilya Upanishad u, 7; Pragna Upanishad m, 5; Gita u, 16; 
XVII, 23. In the familiar Vedanta designation of the Atman as pure 
being deat), pure consciousness (cit) and pure bliss (dnanda), sat 
must certainly be considered the basic category of the three. Certain 
other schools of Indian thought would not limit the concept as 
closely as does Vedanta, but would attribute sat to phenomenal 
reality. For all of them, however, sat is being, in the sense of ousia, 
with which word it is te. 

The word satya is derived from sant. It too may be either 
adjective or noun. As adjective it means: real, genuine, true, truthful 
or dependable. As neuter substantive it means: genuineness, reality, 
truth, truthfulness or solemn affirmation. It is used further as the 
name of the first world-age (also known as Krta). It appears, then, 
that the meaning of satya corresponds in considerable measure 
with that of sant. There is, however, a difference in that in sant, 
in keeping with its participial origin, the idea of being, as true 
being, receives a certain emphasis; whereas in satya the stress falls 
rather on the idea of truth or truthfulness, without, however, at 
any time losing sight of the fact that this truth is also the real. 
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In the Vedic hymns satya occurs a number of times. In Rg-Veda 
VII, 35, 2 it appears to refer to good conduct. More often, however, 
it is used to mean ultimate Truth or Reality as in Atharva-Veda 
XIV, I, I. 

The term satya is of great importance in the Upanishads. In 
Chandogya Upanishad vu, 16 f. and in Brhad-Arapyaka Upanishad 
IV, I, 4 it appears to mean Truth as corresponding with the Real. 
In Brhad-Aranyaka Upanishad v, 5, 1 it is identified with Brahma, 
and in Chandogya Upanishad vil, 3, 4 with both the Atman and 
Brahma. A passage of particular interest is Brhad-Arapyaka Upanishad 
II, 1, 20, where Brahma is spoken of as the Real of the real (satyasya 
satya). 

"The remarkable strength and richness of connotation of the word 
satya may be brought out further by two examples from modern 
usage in India. The first of these is the use of the word sdjfica, a 
dialectical corruption of satya, in certain Hindi rhymed couplets 
widely current throughout central and northern India. One of these, 
as translated by Dr W. F. Johnson, is: ‘Abuse cannot harm the truth 
(sdfica): Death cannot consume it (sdfica). Truth (sdfica) meets with 
the True (sdfica), and becomes united to Him (sdfica),’ Here there is 
a play on the word sdfica which gives it a wealth of meaning and 
suggestion that practically defies analysis. Of the five occurrences of 
the word, it is sometimes an adjective, sometimes a noun and some- 
times may be interpreted as either. As for meanings, all of the follow- 
ing are either expressed or implied: true, truthful, real, divine; truth, 
reality, truthful speech, true character, a man of truthful speech or 
‘true character, ultimate Truth, ultimate Reality, God. The other 
example is the coining of the word satyagraha by Mahatma Gandhi 
and his followers to denote the basic principle governing their 
extremely significant religious, social and political movement. The 
satya in this concept of satyagraha is ultimate Truth as corresponding 
with ultimate Reality. Gandhi is quite explicit in identifying this 
Truth with God. (Cf. his autobiography, English edition, vol. II, 


. f. 

va When the term satya is compared with aletheia and emeth or 
emunah, it may be seen at once that it occupies a much more central 
position in Indian thought than the corresponding terms occupy in 
Greek and Hebrew thought respectively. It combines within itself 
both the idea of truth and steadfastness of character which is in 
emeth and the idea of ultimate Truth or ultimate Being which is in 
aletheia. It would seem that it might well be employed to carry a 
heavy load of meaning in theological interpretation in the Indian 
Church. There is lacking in it only the specifically Biblical idea of 
dynamic revelation, but there would seem to be no good reason why 
the term, in Christian usage, could not develop so as to take on this 
connotation as well. 
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The comparison of Greek and Sanskrit terms, of which an example 
in skeleton form has been given above, is a method which, if applied 
to a large number of terms, might well be productive of veheabla 
results. One would hope, in the first place, that it would enable a 
much clearer understanding both of the process of adaptation of 
thought forms which actually took place in the New Testament, and 
also of the attitude of the New Testament writers towards the use of 
Greek terms which carried with them a heritage of pagan associations 
incompatible with Christian teaching. Secondly, it might be expected 
that such a study would enable the Indian Church to grasp more 
adequately the basic principles by which it must be governed in the 
choice and use of terms which er gained their connotation in a 
world of non-Christian thought and culture. 

It may not be in place here to try to anticipate what the results 
of such a study would be; nevertheless, the writer would like to 
suggest in a purely tentative way some very simple conclusions 
which appear to have emerged from the study, in the manner outlined 
above, of eight important terms in the New ‘Testament in comparison 
with the terms used as renderings for them in the current Hindi, 
Marathi and Gujarati versions of the Bible. The Greek words 
studied were dikatosyne, hilasterion, charis, doxa, logos, aletheia, zoe, 
and phés.1 All of the renderings of these terms were either pure 
Sanskrit words or words derived directly from the Sanskrit. 

Regarding the employment of terms in the New Testament, the 
following tentative conclusions may be stated: 

1. New Testament usage is very deeply indebted to the Old 
Testament. 

2. The transmission of this Old Testament heritage was 
frequently, but by no means always, helped by the Septuagint. 

3. Inaconsiderable number of cases the New Testament employs 
terms which have in extra-Biblical usage a strong pagan philosophical 
and religious connotation. Not only are the words themselves taken 
over, but it seems impossible to explain fully their New Testament 
connotation without reference to the pagan background. In the 
employment of such terms, the New Testament seems to stand 
much closer to popular Hellenistic usage than to the usage of the 
great philosophical schools. 

4. In the process of drawing words and meanings from various 
sources the Church, under the impact of the Christian revelation 
and by the power and glow of its own faith, fused and transformed 
them, in many cases, into something quite new and unique. The 
strong coherence which these terms undoubtedly have in the New 
Testament comes, for the most part, not from previous association, 
but was given them by the dynamic: impact of the revelation 


1 Righteousness, propitiation, grace, glory or appearance, word, truth, life, 
light. 
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in Christ and through the living faith and experience of the 
Church. 

5. The general attitude of the New Testament writers seems to 
have been far less to make contacts or form syntheses than to place 
all possible sources under tribute, exacting from them whatever 
might be of use in expressing the truth of the Christian Gospel. 
In cases where they took over terms which had within them the 
possibility of distorting seriously the Christian message, they were 
careful to place over against them strong emphases which would 
guard against a misunderstanding of their true Christian significance. 

Regarding Sanskrit terms which the Indian Church is now using 
as renderings for Greek terms in the New Testament, the following 
tentative conclusions may be stated: 

1. For some Greek terms there may be a number of very suitable 
Sanskrit terms available, while for others there may be no suitable 
Sanskrit renderings whatever. 

2. Some Sanskrit terms may have a much more significant 

osition in Indian thought than their corresponding Greek terms 
fad in Greek or Jewish thought. Conversely, some Sanskrit terms 
may have a much less significant position in Indian thought than the 
corresponding Greek terms had in the world in which the New 
Testament arose. 

3. Sanskrit terms which are being used by the Indian Church 
have been drawn from a wide variety of backgrounds. They may 
carry with them associations or emphases gained through use in 
various theistic, pantheistic, polytheistic or even atheistic systems of 
thought. Such associations may, in some cases, prove a serious 
barrier to the use of these terms as vehicles of Christian teaching. 

4. The peculiar associations in which certain Sanskrit terms 
which are partially suited to Christian use would appear in Christian 
teaching might well prove a help in eliminating undesirable connota- 
tions of these terms. Bimilarty, such associations might help materially 
in strengthening the connotation of terms which in Sanskrit have 
only a very weak religious significance. 

5. Considerations of vernacular usage may, in a number of cases, 
greatly outweigh considerations of Sanskrit usage in determining 
the suitability of a word for Christian use. 

6. The varying strength, suitability and associations of Sanskrit 
terms as compared with the corresponding Greek terms might, in 
Christian teaching in India, lead inevitably to new configurations of 
ideas quite different from the mutual relationship of concepts which 
we find in the New Testament. 

These conclusions, thus barely stated, must be left without 
discussion, except to say that they are gravely in need of corrobora- 
tion or of correction by the extension of the study to include many 
more terms, both within the field of Bible translation and outside it. 
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If they are corroborated, and if the conclusions regarding New 
Testament usage can be applied directly to the situation of the Indian 
Church, they mean primarily that the fundamental task of the Church 
in India at the present time is not the elaborating of a speculative 
theology on the basis of some particular system of Indian thought. 
It is rather the employment of terms which come from various 
backgrounds in a powerful kerygma (preaching) which -will relate 
each of these terms dynamically to the revelation in Christ and to the 
faith and devotion of a living Church. In this way a truly Christian 
theological vocabulary may be developed, on the basis of which _ 
systems of speculative theology may with greater hope of security 


be established. 
Rospert M. CLarK 
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THEOLOGY AND UNITY 


REVELATION AND REUNION: A Response to Tambaram. By G. W. Broom- 
FIELD. London: S.P.C.K. 4s. and 7s. 6d. 1942. 

Tue Nature OF CaTHOLICITY. By DanteL T. Jenkins. London: Faber. 
5s. Toronto: Ryerson Press. $1.75. 1942. 


HESE two books, which are both offered as a constructive con- 
tribution to the cause of reunion and may therefore be appro- 
priately noticed together, leave me with mixed feelings of thankful- 
ness and hope on the one hand and a perplexity not untinged with 
disappointment on the other. Both books mark the real progress that 
has been made during the past quarter of a century in the discussion 
of these matters; indeed it is precisely the sense of that progress, and 
the desire to help in carrying it further, that has led both of the 
authors to write. 

Canon Broomfield, writing as a convinced Anglo-Catholic, has 
been deeply impressed, as all of us were who were present at Tam- 
baram, by the deep unity of mind and spirit in Christ which were 
achieved there, and by the plea of the younger Churches, made out 
of the midst of that unity, that the older Churches should take the 
question of reunion more seriously to heart than they have yet done. 
His book is thus representative of what has surely been in the past 
two decades or so, and will increasingly be in the years to come, a 
major factor in bringing about reunion, whenever it may come and 
whatever form in the providence of God it may take, namely the 
oecumenical movements and all that they bring of vision and mutual 
understanding and searching rebuke to us all; movements in which, 

articularly on the side of missionary co-operation, Canon Broomfield 

as participated. The profoundly Christian tone and temper of Canon 
Broomfield’s book is therefore, as was to be expected, wholly fine, 
making it, even apart from its intrinsic ability and interest, a joy to 
read and a reason for thankfulness. 

Mr Jenkins, writing as a Congregational minister who has, I was 
about to say, swallowed Barth whole—though that perhaps would be 
unfair on the evidence of one small book—has come to see, and em- 
eacage the point with considerable trenchancy and force, that the 

asic issues in all that we think and do concerning the Church are 
theological, and cannot therefore be settled merely by growth in 
good-will or by adjustments to pressing practical emergencies. In this 


he represents what may well be another major factor in God’s leading 
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of His people in these times, namely a quickened sense, particularly 
in circles where hitherto it has not been markedly or consciously 
present, of the quite incommensurable uniqueness of the Christian 
Church deriving from the quite incommensurable uniqueness of the 
Gospel. This also is very much ‘to the good’. Mr Jenkins’ book, 
though it is addressed primarily to Anglo-Catholics, should prove 
stimulating and educative to many others besides. 

On the other hand, I must, as already indicated, confess to some 
disappointment. And in respect of that disappointment the books 
provide a commentary on one another. 

Canon Broomfield, in accordance with the admirable temper in 
which he writes, bids us all try to examine and assess the ways in 
which our minds do actually come to their beliefs, and the various 
influences which play upon them often without our being aware of 
them; this will be a protection against mistaking our own prejudices 
and mental habits for final truth which must be preserved and de- 
fended at all costs. He believes, surely with justice, that a little 
examination of the mental instrument with which we work in our 
discussions with one another, might play a not negligible part in 
opening our minds to the leading of the Spirit, and in what is perhaps 
the best part of the book, the chapters on “The Way of Knowledge’, 
he gives guidance which, however much what he says may be open to 
question at certain points, is of real value. Yet when he passes into an 
exposition of his own views of the Church and the ministry we seem 
to be confronted with what can only be described as the now familiar 
arguments for mon-episcopacy, for the derivation of its authority from 
the Apostles, and for its dominical institution both through the Lord’s 
own instruction in the days of His flesh and through the guidance of 
His Spirit in the early centuries when it was becoming established 
throughout the Church. The case once again leans heavily on such 
scanty historical evidences as we have, and on retrospective inferences 
from these to what ‘must have taken place’. This is unsatisfactory for 
several reasons. First, because though it is related in the author’s 
exposition to the united statements about the Church made at the 
Edinburgh and Tambaram gatherings, it marks no essential advance 
on what has been said before, and ignores the entirely different 
interpretation of which the data, according to many highly com- 
petent scholars, some of whom participated in the framing of the 
Edinburgh and Tambaram statements, are susceptible (see, for 
example, Dr Newton Flew’s recent treatment of these matters in 
Jesus and His Church). Second, in its heavy leaning upon historical 
considerations it marks a recession from what Mr Jenkins in his book 
asserts with some justice to be the most promising aspect of recent 
Anglo-Catholic thought, namely that it is coming to see that the basic 
issues are theological. If we are not led to a common mind on these 
issues, no amount of discussion of historical origins and beginnings 

7 
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will get us any further, for we inevitably interpret the historical 
evidence, inconclusive as it is, on the basis of our theological pre- 
suppositions. Canon Broomfield is not unaware of the relevance of 
theological considerations, for his argument depends in part on what 
he takes to be necessarily implied by the Edinburgh and Tambaram 
statements, but, leaving on one side the question whether what he 
takes to be necessarily implied really is so, those statements are 
descriptions of the Church and not expositions of that fundamental 
Christian Gospel on which, as Mr Jenkins rightly maintains, everything 
else depends. Third, because in the final outcome of his argument 
there would appear to be some failure to apply the principles of self- 
criticism suggested earlier in the book. The conclusion to the chapter 
on ‘Christ and Episcopacy’ runs: 

That episcopacy, in its essentials, is the ministry which Christ instituted 
as part and parcel of His Church, and that it took form by His will under the 
guidance of the Spirit, is to me as certain as that the Bible is the Word of 
God. Both are divinely ordained instruments of grace. For those who think 
as I do, belief in the episcopal ministry is part of our belief in Christ. We 
cannot disregard it, and yet remain faithful to Him. 


We deeply respect this view, and the Canon’s brotherly way of setting 
it forth enhances our respect, but we confess we are at a loss to know 
how an argument which begins with an examination of the many 
factors which influence belief, and passes on to retrospective in- 
ferences from scanty and ambiguous historical data, could reach quite 
such a conclusion as that. If episcopacy and a certain view of its 
nature flowed ‘by due and necessary consequence’ from the Gospel 
itself such a conclusion would be intelligible. It is difficult to see how 
what is at least in part an estimation of historical probabilities (an 
estimation not shared by others) could be so passionately identified 
with faithfulness to Christ. This, of course, does not affect the view, 
for which much can be said, that, altogether apart from any particular 
view as to origins, mon-episcopacy, constitutionally qualified, affords 
the best basis, in view of the past and what is now required by our 
present situation, on which the churches might reunite. 

Turning now to Mr Jenkins’ book, the reason for my disappoint- 
ment is the opposite to that just indicated in the case of Canon 
Broomfield’s. Here, in a sense, is too much theology, and it is set 
forth, in contrast with Canon Broomfield, in what I should regard 
as not always the right manner. When I say ‘too much theology’ | 
mean that Mr Jenkins’ main thesis that the catholicity of the Church 
is the catholicity of the Word of the Gospel which is Jesus Christ, 
and that everything else in the doctrine and life of the Church, 
er sacraments, worship, discipline, must be tested by it (a view 
with which we have not been unfamiliar in Presbyterian churches) 
is tied up in a way that seems to me to be quite unnecessary with 
the whole Barthian outlook on a number of questions (such as, the 
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sources of our knowledge of God, the status of natural theology, the 
methods and data and norms of Christian theology, the Christological 
problem), on which there may well be difference of view even —— 
there be agreement on the main position. What is described in the 

refatory note as a statement of a point of view tends in fact to become 
in the book itself a whole theological position of a somewhat dogmatic 
kind. I found myself querying a number of statements, even though 
I did not disagree with the general thesis. It appears to me that the 
tying up of the questions underlying reunion so closely with a whole 
theological system which only its enthusiastic disciples can accept 
without grave questioning is a pity, and is likely to be just as great a 
hindrance to reunion as tying them up with a particular interpretation 
of debatable historical data. And as to the manner, there is at least 
occasionally manifest that tendency which seems for some reason or 
other inevitably to go with the neo-calvinism of our time, particularly 
perhaps in its younger followers, the tendency to use a sort of 
theological jargon, without staying to define terms or carefully to 
expound meanings, combined with a certain hard self-confidence 
and lack of sympathy and understanding towards contrary positions, 
especially any position which may be dubbed ‘liberalism’ or ‘liberal 
modernism’, no definition of such highly general, and now somewhat 
emotionally tinged, words being offered. Here perhaps Mr Jenkins 
could take a little correction from Canon Broomfield’s more deeply 
eirenical tone and temper. Certainly it is difficult to see how anybody 
could send out as a contribution to Christian unity, as a help ‘to 
remove the miserable and enervating divisions which now force us 
into unreal separation’, a book concerning which he anticipates that 
‘there will be many in the Church of England and many more in the 
“Free” Churches who will be angered and disgusted by it’ (p. 17). 
I doubt whether many will be in fact thus angered and disgusted by 
it, but perhaps the calm anticipation that they will, indicates the sort 
of temper that I have in mind. Of course, it is sometimes necessary in 
the interests of truth to disregard feelings, but nothing can absolve us 
from the duty, especially in this matter of reunion, of trying, and 
trying again, to understand, and give proper weight to, positions with 
which we do not agree. I am bound to say that I do not feel that Mr 
Jenkins has done this. I hope I do him no injustice. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to express the view that it would be 
better if this continual belabouring of ‘liberal modernism’, especially 
by our younger theologians who know nothing of the intense wrest- 
lings and agonies of thought that many of those who are now so 
jauntily set on one side went through, now came to an end, and some 
one sat down and made a serious effort to understand not only its 
deficiencies (which no doubt were many and even grievous), but also 
and much more its real insights and achievements which wholly to 
lose would gravely impoverish us and ultimately make against the 
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cause of reunion. To which perhaps I should add that I am not, I 
should suppose, myself a ‘liberal modernist’, unless indeed a failure to 
be one hundred per cent Barthian qualifies for the title. But, after all, 
both the words ‘liberal’ and ‘modernism’ do point to perennial 
problems of Christian thought and discipleship, and if some have 
solved them wrongly I am not sure that that is any more deplorable 
than not attempting to solve them at all. Behind the word ‘liberal’ 
there looms the whole difficult question of the relation of rye | 
to the cultural life of man generally—do we not speak of a ‘liberal’ 
education? Behind the word ‘modern’ there lurks the question of 
stating Christian truth in a form and through categories which shall 
not be alien to the thought processes of an educated modern man. 
It is highly dangerous for the future of Christianity that the full 
weight of these problems should not be felt. 
H. H. FARMER 


CAMBRIDGE 


AFRICA AND THE ISSUES OF THE WAR 


Five Points ror AFrica. By MarcaretT Wronc. London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 2s. 6d. Obtainable New York: Missionary Education 
Movement. 1942. 

THe ATLANTIC CHARTER AND AFRICA FROM AN AMERICAN STANDPOINT. 
By the COMMITTEE ON AFRICA, THE WAR, AND Peace Arms (c/o the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, New York City). Obtainable New York: The 
Africa Bureau, 156 Fifth Avenue. 75 cents ($1 with supplement). 
London: Edinburgh House Press. 4s. (5s. with supplement). 
Johannesburg: South African Institute of Race Relations. 1942. 

EVENTS IN AFRICAN History: a supplement to “The Atlantic Charter and 
Africa from an American Beandpoine’. Compiled by Epwin W. 
SmiTH. Obtainable from the same sources as the above. 50 cents. 
IS. 1942. 

West AFRICA AND THE IssUES OF THE War. By Kort Asrera Busia. London: 
Sheldon Press. 3d. 1942. 


LL the writers assume that statesmen and Christian leaders 
mean what they say and that the winning of the war involves 

the making of a peace consistent with our declaration of war aims. 
They further assert or assume that moral and political principles 
governing our relations within the United Nations are applicable to 
our relations with Africa and indeed provide the acid test of our 
sincerity and moral purpose in the war. The application of the 
Atlantic Charter, the Christian leaders’ Ten Points and other state- 
ments of policy to Africa reveal, as perhaps nothing else could, the 
hard and searching test of our intentions by which we shall be judged 
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not only in America but in Africa itself. The question inevitably 
arises: ‘How can the enlightened sense of universal social responsi- 
bility be so developed that African peoples may be treated as members 
of the world family?’ 

Five Points for Africa should be read first. It gives us in a terse 
and interesting form the present position in Africa, viewed from the 
angle of the letter to The Times of December 21st 1940, when the 
leaders of the British Churches laid down the basic principles by 
which economic proposals are to be tested. In the light of her 
extensive knowledge of Africa and with a wealth of personal and 
human illustration, Miss Wrong describes the transition through 
which Africa is passing, the strain on family and tribal bonds, the 
disruption caused by industrial and commercial enterprise and the 
colossal problem of planning development in such a way as to 
conserve the resources of the soil and protect the people as a whole 
while opening up opportunities for Africans to take an ever-increasing 
share in the benefits of civilization. This leads on to a valuable 
section on education both in and out of school and to an examination 
of race-relationships as they bear on justice, economic opportunity 
and fellowship within the Church. 

It is perhaps easier for us to test the standards of Colonial policy 
with reference to Africa than to see the relevance of economics to the 
life of the Christian community. Miss Wrong’s book is deserving of 
serious consideration at this point. Without a trace of special pleadi 
her chapters will convince the reader that economic and spiri 
aims are bound up together. The construction of an enduring basis of 
family life, the preservation of the social and spiritual significance 
of the land, the immense possibilities and urgency of adult education 
make it clear that Christian missions and churches have a pros 
in front of them in Africa which will prove the quality of their 
= and call for great resources in personnel and statesmanship. 
Will they concentrate on ‘ the Church’ in a narrow sense and ignore 
the community and State or will they spread themselves in response 
to widening opportunities in education and the social services and 
lose the pressure of the evangelistic motive? Miss Wrong leaves us 
in no doubt as to the points where the real spiritual choices are made. 
They are in the economic and secular field. This will require the 
most careful selection of ‘priorities’ in education, health and agri- 
culture. One hazards the opinion that it is in the last of these that 
Christian missions have most leeway to make up. 

The American Committee’s book should be made available to a 
wide public in this country. It is significant because it proves the 
existence in America of a strong, serious and well-informed opinion 
on African questions and a determination to support American 
participation in the future of Africa. By the immense sums given to 
Africa through philanthropic and missionary effort in the past, by 
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the helpful experience which they can bring to bear on African 
roblems, by the fact of thirteen million Negro Americans in the 
rates and by their support of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion, Americans have a stake in the peace-settlement as applied to 
Africa, and this book shows how the treatment of Africa is to them 
the crucial test of democratic ideals. It takes up successively and in 
some detail the eight points of the Atlantic Charter and shows us 
what new and unhabitual and uncomfortable thoughts we must 
learn to think if Africans are to be given equality of treatment and if 
: freedom is to be understood in the sense of creating opportunities 
for the full development of African capacity both individual and 
social. The protection of African rights in land, labour and agri- 
culture is interpreted positively and the book does not shirk the 
difficulties involved in reaching self-government and inter-racial 
justice. Modestly but firmly our American friends hold us up to the 
height of our own professions. They are not sure that the Atlantic 
Charter goes far enough. The omission of guarantees for religious 
freedom is noted. But they read the Charter in the light of the “Twenty 
Six Nation Agreement’ and Mr Roosevelt’s broadcast of February 
1942, as universally 
Four Freedoms for 
menting, if not correcting, Mr Churchill’s statement in the House of 
Commons where he seemed to exclude the British Dependencies 
from the scope of the Atlantic Charter. “This will not do,’ our friends 
say in effect. ‘If the Charter applies to Occupied Europe, it applies 
also to Africa, which Europe has occupied for various reasons, and 
to which it must now apply in letter and in spirit the principle of 
“‘He must increase but I must decrease”’.’ 

Mr Busia’s pamphlet is a plea for right human relationships as 
the necessary basis for justice in economics or politics. He shows that 
nothing else than a sense of common citizenship can enable us to 
govern our conduct of African affairs by justice and sympathy. That 
social conscience itself rests on the vision of God and man given by 
Christ, and therefore the Church is the guardian of that conscience 
and ultimately the conscience of the nation. Mr Busia is one of the 
first Africans to be appointed as an administrative officer in the 
Colonial service. The pamphlet he has written is therefore another 
illustration of the changed relationship between the West and 
Africa. The youth of Africa, educated in Christian schools and 
colleges, are taking up responsible posts in the government of their 
own people. They appeal to British Christians by the Faith we have 
taught them to be to our own country what we would have them be 


—. involving self-determination and the 
ricans as for other peoples and thus supple- 


J. W. C. DoucaLt 
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TEACHER TRAINING IN BANTU AFRICA 


A Succestep ProGRaAM oF TEACHER TRAINING FOR MISSION SCHOOLS 
AMONG THE BaTeTeta. By JoHy GLENN Barpen. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
$2.35. 1941. 


oo as education is still, to a large extent, the responsi- 
bility of missions in Bantu Africa, the problem of teacher train- 
ing lies close to the heart of every missionary who is alive to current 
trends and developments in his tribe and country. Dr Barden here 
gives a short introduction to the life and customs of the Batetela tribe 
in the east-central portion of the Belgian Congo and describes the 
work of mission schools from their inception in 1914. 
His critique of the present system among the Batetela could 
robably be applied to almost every other school system conducted 
“ mission agencies. The failures of the past, the lack of qualified 
teachers and the inadequacy of missionary supervision echo the 
thoughts of anyone who has struggled with African ‘bush’ schools, 
station schools and normal training schools. 

The author, in his descriptive passages leading up to the dis- 
cussion on education, writes of the Batetela in their development of 
agriculture, means of communication, means of recreation, as if these 
developments were exclusively characteristic of the Batetela, when 
much of what he writes is found in the greater part of the Bantu world 
~—even the ‘borrowed word’ for the Supreme Being, Nzambi, is 
common to so many tribes in its variants of Zambe, Nyambi, etc. 
It all adds force to what he says, however, for the Bantu, wherever 
you find him, offers the same problems, and missionary attempts to 
reach these problems with a satisfactory educational programme seem 
to have fallen into amazingly similar patterns. (It is hardly credible, 
however, that any Bantu language could be limited to ‘approximately 
five thousand words’ (p. 8). 

One value of this book is the collation of systems of elementary 
education now in force in mission and government schools not only 
in Africa but also in such widely separated fields as India, Mexico 
and the United States. The programme for teacher training advocated 
by Dr Barden is condensed in the last pages of the book (pp. 149-167). 

e is well versed in the mainstay of African educational technique 
—repetition. One cannot read the last chapter without having the 
four purposes of an adequate programme drilled into him: To 
enable the people to attain economic competence; to live normal, 
healthful lives, free from disease; to think for themselves; to build up 
a method of social control based on ethical, and religious motives. 
There is little, however, that is new in this k. Most of the methods 
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7 caigaay in it are already in operation in many parts of Bantu 
rica. 

There is one thing that often proves the greatest difficulty in 
any suggested programme. Admittedly it is difficult to define in 
making up a curriculum, but it must always be borne in mind that 
we are talking of mission schools, not secular systems. The danger 
in all education is to separate education from Christ. As stated on 
page 38, the first aim a the programme in mission schools is ‘the 
development of Christian character’, but in the courses of Dr Barden’s 

roposed curriculum, three hours a week of ‘religion’ is proposed 
or the first three years and five hours in the fourth. It is to be 
hoped that the programme can be developed to provide a Christian 
approach to every subject, as far as is possible, in the curriculum. 
The African is so much like ourselves that ‘religion’ can be con- 
veniently tucked away in a subject and made to apply only to social 
conduct and ethical standards, without affecting pedagogical 
methods, the study of economics, science, agriculture and other 
subjects. A truly Christlike teacher who fills his teaching with his 
Faith is the greatest contribution to Africa that a mission training 
school can make. 


L. K. ANDERSON 
New York CIty 





SOME PROBLEMS OF NORTHERN RHODESIA 


AN Essay ON THE ECONOMICS OF DETRIBALIZATION IN NORTHERN 
Ruopesia. By Goprrey WIson. Part I and Part II. 2s. each. 
Livingstone: Rhodes-Livingstone Institute. Obtainable Oxford: 
Blackwell. 1941. (Rhodes-Livingstone Papers, Nos. 5 and 6.) 

ECONOMY OF THE CENTRAL BaROTSE PLain. By Max Giuckman. Illus- 
trated. Charts. Maps. Livingstone: Rhodes-Livingstone Institute. 
Obtainable Oxford: Blackwell. 4s. 1941. (Rhodes-Livingstone 
Papers, No. 7.) 


es is a well-worn cliché that the importation of the African 

Negro into the western hemisphere was one of the incurable 
blunders of history. It remains to be seen whether the importation 
of the European into Africa was not another, and nowhere does this 
question present itself in a more challenging form than in the youngest 
Colony in the British Commonwealth. Northern Rhodesia, which 
was born as a Colony as recently as the year 1923, is the meeting- 
place of two diametrically opposed concepts of the future of Africa— 
the paramountcy of native African interests and the predominance 
of the European settler. Neither of these two concepts will be easily 
abandoned by those who hold it, and the acid test of British Colonial 
policy may well be whether or not they can be reconciled. The 
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Rhodes-Livingstone Institute at Livingstone, Victoria Falls, was 
brought into being mainly to ensure that every aspect of -this im- 
portant problem should be scientifically studied on the spot. Of the 
two great men after whom the Institute was named each was the 
champion of one of the interests concerned, but neither was antagon- 
istic to the other, and both would have indignantly repudiated any 
suggestion that they were irreconcilable. 

These two essays form part of a series of papers published by the 
Institute. The writer of the first, which deals with the economic 
aspect of the impact of modern industry upon darkest Africa, was 
the first Director of the Institute and left it in 1941. He has chosen 
the township of Broken Hill as his point of observation and there is 
no reason to quarrel with his choice. The special conditions there 
are not typical of the majority of mine townships, and the special 
measures taken to deal with some of them could not be so successfully 
applied elsewhere; but the main problems are the same, and as long 
as the special conditions of the point of observation are borne in mind 
the material provided by this essay should be of great value to those 
in whose hands lies the responsibility for deciding what steps should 
be taken to reach economic equilibrium in Northern Rhodesia. 
Mr Wilson points out that in present circumstances the immediate 
interests of native Africans and those of Europeans conflict, the 
latter demanding the maintenance of the existing disproportion in the 
urban and rural Native population, even at the cost of some sacrifice 
to the Africans, the former demanding the establishment of true 
equilibrium at as early a date as possible, even at the cost of some 
sacrifice to the Europeans. He agrees, though, that the long-term 
interests of both alike will be served by the restoration of equilibrium, 
and while he sees no prospect of this being achieved while the world 
is at war, he does in his first paper assume that it will happen eventu- 
ally. In his second paper he qualifies this assumption by presentin 
as a possible alternative a long period of warfare involving the pace 
acceptance of war as a no moral value; the wholehearted sub- 
ordination of our world economy to it; and in the end a general 
acceptance of totalitarian forms of government and, in Northern 
Rhodesia, an equilibrium of slavery. He seems to think that fear of 
this alternative may make those responsible for taking a decision 
hold their hands and refrain from doing what might otherwise be 
done in the direction of encouraging urban stabilization, rural 
development, a rising standard of living and a relaxation of racial 
tension. Those who know Northern Rhodesia will have too much 
confidence in the courage and good sense of the Northern Rhodesia 
government, the great mining companies and their employees, both 
European and native African, to share this apprehension. 

he second essay is by the present Director of the Institute, 
Mr Max Gluckman, and presents a picture of life in a comparatively 
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unspoilt part of Northern Rhodesia. Readers of this interesting 
account of conditions in the Central Barotse plain before the coming 
of the white man may, in the light of Mr Wilson’s account of Broken 
Hill, be tempted to ask themselves once more whether the importation 
of the European into Africa has been an unmixed blessing to the 
native African. Even in the comparatively short space of time that 
has passed since David Livingstone wrote in 1857 of his travels in 
the Valley, richness. has to some extent given place to poverty and 
a balanced economy to disequilibrium. At the same time there has 
been no local friction between the European and the native African, 
and 


the Lozi appreciate that they and the Whites are co-members of a system 
in which each is dependent on the other. . . . In Loziland the form of the 
economic system prevents White-Black conflict. Whites have not taken land 
to cause men and cattle to lack food, the people are not dependent on money 


for their daily needs as they are in the labour centres, where the conflict is 
patent. 


The conclusion of the matter is that where the European studies 
the advancement and welfare of the African no less than his own 
material advantage the two communities live happily together and 
supplement each other. Where, on the other hand, conditions are 
such that members of the European community find it difficult not 
to place their own interests before those of their’ African fellow- 
subjects, there must always be a risk not only of local antagonism 
but also of repercussions even in distant areas where friction is 
unknown. Here again those who know Northern Rhodesia will rely 
upon all concerned to face the facts in the spirit in which Cecil 
Rhodes and David Livingstone would have faced them if they had 
been alive to-day, and to get together at once, without waiting for 
the end of the war, to remove some at least of the undesirable features 
of Northern Rhodesia mining economy disclosed in these valuable 
surveys. 


Huspert YOUNG 
Overton, HAMPSHIRE 





GOOD AND EVIL SPIRITS 


Goop anpD Evit Spirits: A study of the Jewish and Christian doctrine, 
its origin and development. By Epwarp Lancton. London: 
S.P.C.K. 15s. Obtainable New York: Macmillan. 1942. : 


R LANGTON’S investigation of this subject is welcome, par- 
ticularly in view of its comprehensiveness. Much has been 
written on various aspects of the theme, but (as Dr Oesterley em- 
phasizes in a Foreword) Dr Langton’s survey is conspicuous for its 
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range and method. The book begins with a number of chapters 
devoted to general discussion of such subjects as the origin of belief 
in the spirit of man, ancestor worship, the abode of the dead, fetish- 
ism, totems, mana and taboo, magic and sorcery and the development 
of belief from animism to polydaemonism and polytheism. All this is 
covered in 85 pages, and Dr Langton is to be congratulated on the 
clarity with which, nevertheless, he succeeds in giving sufficient 
indication of the views on the subjects taken by eminent scholars and 
in stating his own opinions. These preliminary chapters prepare for 
the main purpose of the book: a review and discussion first, of popular 
and prophetic, Hebrew and Jewish, belief in good and evil spirits; 
second, a valuable summary of the ideas shown in Jewish apocryphal 
literature; and finally (in 70 pages) a survey of the teaching found in 
the New Testament writings regarding the destiny of departed spirits 
and general eschatological expectations. 

As regards the Old Testament portion of the work, it is a special 
merit that convenient summaries are given of Greek, Egyptian, 
Iranian and Babylonian conceptions, which serve as a setting for the 
specifically Hebrew ideas. Short summaries of large subjects are 
notoriously perilous, but Dr Langton derives his statements from a 
wide and careful survey of the foremost authorities, and the essential 
fairness of what he has to say can be trusted. In the important pages, 
however, which deal with Hebrew conceptions of the constituent 
parts of man’s life, no reference is made to Pedersen’s illuminating 
discussion of Hebrew terminology in his volume Israel. 'This, it seems 
to the present writer, has beclouded the treatment of that elusive, 
important term Nephesh, which is usually, and most misleadingly, 
translated ‘soul’. ‘So long’, Dr Langton writes, ‘as we do not under- 
stand “soul” in the modern sense, as a purely spiritual entity or 
element, this translation is as good as any other.’ It is not as good 
as any other. Pedersen contends that whatever was regarded by the 
Hebrews as having a specific character has its own particular Nephesh: 
for the word is used of other beings than Man. It denoted ‘a oe 
with a peculiar stamp’; and Entity or Being is perhaps the only safe 
rendering. The section on the New Testament is the least satisfying 
portion of the work, and this is the more disappointing in that all 
that has led up to it has been so excellent. Since in relation to the Old 
Testament the volume makes room for the parallels in Babylonian 
and Iranian thought, one hopes for fuller treatment of the ideas of 
angels and demons in Rabbinic literature. The principal comment, 
however, which the writer would make is that the material of the 
Gospels is presented informatively rather than penetratingly (cf. 
p. 263). Here the work stands in marked contrast with the survey of 
the eschatology of the Gospels in T. W. Manson’s The Teaching of 
Jesus, where a stimulating attempt is made to discern profundity and 
consistency in the eschatological expectations of the Christ, and an 
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interesting suggestion made that, whereas Jewish apocalyptic derives 
from Ezekiel, the transforming feature in Christ’s seating is the 
introduction into the eschatological scheme of ideals taken from 
Deutero-Isaiah. Dr Langton’s book is so useful that further editions 
may be called for. If so, it may be hoped that he may have oppor- 
tunity to extend the discussion of the New Testament section. 


W. A. L. ELMs Lie 
CAMBRIDGE 





THE FAR EASTERN WAR AND THE UNITED STATES 


Far EASTERN War, 1937-41. By Haro_tp S. QuicLey. Boston, Mass.: 
World Peace Foundation. $2.50. 1942. 


ROFESSOR QUIGLEY’S book is concerned with the back- 
ground and causes of the war in the Far East and with its 
various political issues. By setting these out in their historical 
development he traces the cause of the merging, when the United 
States was drawn into the conflict, of the Far Eastern with the 
World War. He appears to have a double aim: to present an objective 
view of the cause and progress of the Sino-Japanese conflict in itself, 
and to show its vital significance for the United States. His book is 
a painstaking and industrious piece of research into contemporary 
history. It does not aim at being ‘new’, but it is a comprehensive 
study of all phases of the question, with abundant reference to 
official records so far as these are accessible, and to the contemporary 
press, both papers published in English in the Far East, and papers 
such as the New York Times. His book thus becomes a topical source 
of reference, with abundant statistics woven appropriately into the 
text, and as such has a considerable value. 

Perhaps the most important point in his description of China 
before the war is his emphasis on the conservatism of Chiang 
Kai-shek and the orthodox Kuomintang, and on the fact that the 
Communist movement is but the latest of the series of peasant risings 
which have characterized Chinese history. ‘Communism was an 
imported percussion cap fitting loosely on a native high explosive 
shell’ (p. 14). ‘No people is more tenacious of its place on the soil 
than the Chinese.’ In a valuable chapter entitled ‘Free China Carries 
On’ he bas this pen-portrait of the Generalissimo: 


Chiang is slender, wiry, keen-eyed; he has limitless vigour, is abstemi- 
ous, courageous and soldierly. While insensitive to social problems and 
ruthless in repression of his opponents, he admires courage and character 
and is loyal to those who serve him loyally. He is not a great strategist, 
but his patience and caution have aided him in avoiding reckless measures, 
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and in extricating his forces from untenable positions. Though lacking in 
fire and eloquence, he has poise, assurance and a quiet decisiveness that 
wins confidence. He is thoroughly Chinese, yet receptive to occidental 
ideas (p. 93). 

The strain between the National government and the Border (i.e. 
Communist) governments is well described, and it is disconcerting 
to read of the latter being cut off from the rest of the country by 
‘the erection of concentric crescents of blockhouses around the 
western and southern borders of the area allotted to’ the Eighth 
Route Army. There is an unresolved problem in the Chinese nation 
which would seem to be insoluble unless the two parties shed their 
totalitarian basis and move towards democratic institutions. In this 
connexion it is important to note that Communists are represented 
on the People’s Political Council and that though this body does not 
possess the ‘four powers’ of the people for which provision is made 
in the draft constitution, it has become an effective ‘forum for 
discussion’ and has shown ‘considerable courage in criticism of the 
Government’ (p. 91). , 

The Japanese background is rapidly sketched in a chapter 
entitled ‘Militarism and Industrialism in Japan’, and in this and 
another on “The ‘New National Structure” in Japan’ the eclipse of 
political liberalism in Japan (p. 21), the passing of political parties 
(p. 160) and the establishment of the ‘Imperial Rule Assistance 
Association’ are described. The ‘Major Issues in Controversy’ are 
outlined, and in particular the Japanese conception of ‘co-operation’ 
is illuminatingly brought out by a quotation from a speech of Mr 
Matsuoka, unfortunately too long to quote here (p. 59). ‘The organiza- 
tion of the various puppet governments in Occupied China is 
described, but not much light is thrown on the real motives of 
Wang Ch’ing-wei, and the relation of his conduct to his previous ° 
history. 

The decision of Japan to thrust southwards and the development 
of the policy of ‘Co-prosperity in Greater East Asia’ are carefully 
followed, and this leads to the description of the relative réles of the 
United States, Great Britain and the Soviets and the signing ‘under 
the impact of events’ of the ‘Joint Declaration by United Nations’ 
by twenty-six countries at Washington on January Ist, 1942. 

Tribute must be paid to the attempt to set down each series of 
facts with uncompromising objectivity, and so to provide the basis 
of a considered judgment: and if an Englishman cannot read the 
chapter on ‘Britain’s Secondary Ré6le’ without humiliation, such 
things as the Lansing-Ishii agreement of 1917 (p. 59) and the state- 
ment by Mr Early (p. 185, note) are not omitted. Attention is called 
to the work of American missionaries in China and to the important 
part played by them in ‘rallying public opinion in the United States 
to support a firm program of resistance to Japan’ (p. 198). Equally, 
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‘American missionaries in Japan were a factor in restraining American 
opinion from unqualified condemnation of the Japanese people. So, 
for that matter, were the missionaries in China. The former were not 
apologists for aggression. . . . The latter made an effort to keep the 
Christian elements of China and Japan in touch with one another. 
Christian internationalism may play an important part in the recon- 
ciliation of peoples’ (p. 198). 

In an Epilogue, in which the author makes a judicial summing 
up of his long inquiry, and which becomes an impressive indictment 
of Japan, he puts in a plea for the ‘common people’ of Japan as the 
‘victims of circumstances’. “There is greater community of interest 
between the Japanese and Chinese people than either of them 
realizes’, he says, and asks if some channels of communications— 
perhaps by elaboration of the Atlantic Charter with specific reference 
to Eastern Asia—may not be opened by the United Nations. 

The book has two excellent maps, appendices (pp. 283-332) 
and a bibliography. A chronological table of events in the crowded 
four years would be a great help. 

, T. W. Douctas JAMEs 

LONDON 





THE EMERGING OF A FREE PEOPLE 


‘THAILAND: THE New Siam. By Vircinia THompson. New York: 
Macmillan. $5.00. 1942. 


i! lagaa introduction to this history of the kingdom of Thailand 

over the last one thousand years contains a pertinent analysis 
’ of the country’s transitions; and a clear-cut outline of the three zones 
which compose its economic structure: the well-watered western and 
southern plains, devoted to agriculture; the pastures and forests of 
the middle area, supporting animal husbandry and timbering enter- 
prises; and the mountain plateau, with its capricious streams, almost 
devoid of vegetation. 

From this background the author proceeds with a description of 
the ethnological make-up and the annals of the Thai people as they 
emerged from their nomadic experiences in southern Shina, entered 
a more settled stage of their development in Nan Chao and assumed 
a definite national entity with the establishment of a new capital at 
Sukothai in A.D. 1258. Miss.'Thompson then surveys the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, scarred as they were with regional and 
factional strife and with trouble with the Burmese, and culminating, 
as a reaction to European intrigues, in the withdrawal from western 
contacts for almost a century and a half. A review follows of the 
first half of the eighteenth century, with its record of internal plots 
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and counter-plots so weakening the Thai state that it was unable 
to resist the new Burmese invasion from the west. The story is 
brought, through the period of Burmese rule, to the expulsion of 
the conquerors and the establishment of a new dynasty under King 
Phra Buddha Yotfa, later designated Rama I. 

The gradual emergence of the Thai people in the eighteenth 
century from purely oriental patterns, and their renewal of contacts 
with the West, gave them not only a greater awareness of the in- 
tricacies and perils involved in foreign trade and diplomatic relations, 
but ideas and precedents for domestic adaptation. It is indeed the 
thoroughness of Miss Thompson’s presentation of Thai relations 
with Asiatic and Occidental Powers from the sixteenth century to 
modern times that makes her book a significant and well-documented 
contribution to history, and valuable background material in relation 
to recent events in the Far East. A study of Thailand’s relations 
with China, which date from antiquity, reveals plainly discernible 
affinities between the two peoples, and suggests that the ‘Chinese 
problem’ arises not out of antipathy between them, but out of 
economic transitions. A thread of distrust, on the other hand, runs 
through all contacts with Japan, and the countries do not appear 
ever to have achieved more than formal friendship. Lack of space 
precludes detailed discussion of Miss Thompson’s assessment of 
western influence, but it is noteworthy that, after dealing with the 
somewhat inauspicious course taken by the first contacts established 
with the United States, at the hands of merchants with meagre 
credentials, she does full justice to the contribution of Christian 
missions and of American magnanimity in social service to the 
subsequent improvement in Thai-American relations. 

Chapters follow on the development of every sphere of the 
administration of the country’s life and resources from the earliest 
times. A section on national defence reveals an interesting fluctua- 
tion in the influence of the military spirit, and describes the ancient 
Thai military organizations, factors that contributed to the decline 
of the system and the resurgence of military interest since the coup 
d’etat in 1932, since when there have been wide divergencies of 
opinion between the civil and military groups, the military will 
generally prevailing. A strongly opposed and unsuccessful effort in 
1933, for instance, to use the Boy Scout movement for military 
purposes led to the formation by the government in 1934 of a new 
youth movement, the Yuvajons, which was plainly an adaptation 
of Fascist youth methods, and provided elementary military training. 
It was followed in 1939 by the Yuvanarees movement for girls, with 
a programme of drill, first-aid and auxiliary defence activities. 

On the field of religion, Miss Thompson follows Hinayana 
Buddhism from its introduction a little before the dawn of the 
Christian era to its official establishment as the religion of Thailand, 
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which it achieved under Ram Gamheng {1275-131 5). Her study 
reveals keen understanding of Buddhism, with its tolerance and power 
of absorption harmonizing existing beliefs under the leadership of 
‘the Enlightened One’, and its monasticism giving religious form and 
content to the whole cosmogony. Detailed attention goes to the 
country’s evolution of its own versions of the Buddha and his teach- 
ings, and its adaptation of an assorted mythology to the religious 
concept and literary needs of Thailand, including the rejection of 
the Traiphoom by modern Buddhists as absurd and irrelevant. 

A realistic study is included of Christian activity in Thailand 
since the arrival of the first Roman Catholic missionaries in 1555. 
The record of both the Roman Catholic and the Protestant work, 
which followed some three hundred years later, is one of courage, 
perseverance and constructive service, but without large-scale 
evangelistic results—one Church claiming thirty-five thousand 
adherents and the other ten thousand. The absence of caste feeling 
and the existence of racial tolerance which, Miss Thompson suggests, 
had attracted Roman Catholic envoys in the sixteenth century, have 
also impressed the Protestant missionaries; and it is clear from the 
pages of this book how peculiar are the relations of Protestant 
missions to this field, and how unmistakably the example of Christian 
living which the missionaries provide gives them a degree and quality 
of influence which is not at present to be estimated in terms of the 
number of their converts. 

WALTER A. ZIMMERMAN 

New York City 


THE SOUTH SEAS IN THE MODERN WORLD 


Tue SouTH Seas IN THE MODERN Wor _p. By Fevix M. Keesinc. New 
York: John Day. $3.50. 1941. London: Allen & Unwin. 16s. 1942. 


R FELIX M. KEESING is the author of a number of books 

dealing with native problems, and has spent much of his time 

in visiting the groups in the Pacific. His Modern Samoa gave an 

insight into the nature of the reaction of the Samoan people to the 

impact of an alien civilization, while his Changing Maori was an 

illuminating study of a primitive people who have become more or 
less acclimatized to European life and are thriving therein. 

Dr Keesing is professor of anthropology at the University of 
Hawaii, and obviously has had time and opportunity for specialized 
research work. He describes himself as a ‘fourth-generation’ islander. 
One of his great grandfathers was an early Wesleyan missionary to 
old cannibal Fiji, and his grandmother who was born there was given 
the unusual name of Polynesia. Dr Keesing himself was born in the 
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jungles of Malaya, but was brought up in New Zealand. The South 
Seas is in his blood. 

The South Seas in the Modern World is his most ambitious piece 
of work and is the result of much research by himself and by a a 
of competent observers. It is issued under the auspices of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations and its publication and distribution 
have been made possible by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 
It is the most important and the most comprehensive volume that 
has been published on the modern aspect of the Pacific, and is almost 
ae tng wes in its scope and detail. 

he South Seas, as defined by the author, contain the groups 
known as Micronesian, Melanesian and Polynesian, including 
Hawaii. This covers a land area of 391,000 square miles, of which 
Britain holds 207,000; the total native population es 95,000 
of Maori descent in New Zealand) is 1,833,000, of which 1,259,300 
are under the jurisdiction of the British Empire. 

These island groups during the last few decades have gained new 
significance because of the rapid development of commercial enter- 
prise. Exploitation of native people and natural resources has vastly 
changed the South Pacific and a new era has come, fraught with both 
good and ill for these once primitive people. During the last few 
months most of the area has been cruelly disrupted by war, and 
the great Battle of the Coral Sea was fought among these sunny 
islands. 

The intrusion of the European has been largely responsible for 
the decrease of native populations, which have declined from 
approximately 3,500,000 to less than half that number; but there 
are hopeful signs that the nadir has been reached, and that some 
of the races are recovering and finding immunity to the white man 
and his ways. 

Dr Keesing has much to say regarding native policy, governmental 
methods, economic development and native education. The chapter 
on community and family life is one of the most illuminating in the 
book, and it is here that this anthropologist treads with certain feet. 
On religion and missions he is sympathetic and constructive: 


The activities of Christian missions in the South Seas have been dis- 
cussed by many writers, some sympathetically, others in caustic vein. To the 
outside observer, the early mission enterprise must appear a heroic and 
somewhat foolhardy venture. The missionaries, Ge ye men and 
women, some with infants and children, left the shelte se of con- 
ventional European and American communities to land on inhospitable 
coasts. They found themselves among war-like ples, perhaps marked by 
headhunting or cannibalism, often with new habits of drunkenness and sex 
licence acquired from other whites. Confidently the newcomers cut the 
lumber for their stations; established schools, learned, transcribed, and built 
up a literature in native tongues; doctored repulsive diseases; risked native 
wrath 4 breaking local taboos; bearded native chiefs and medicine men; 
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and No hopeful letters to the home constituencies—that is, if they 
survived. ... 

In conclusion, it may be emphasized that missions in christianized 
groups are perhaps in a better position than any other agency to contribute 
to the stabilization of the changing native life. It is not too much to say that 
with the mission rests the responsibility in large measure for the success or 
otherwise of all steps taken in native welfare, medical, economic, political, 
and social. Religion in these christianized groups continues to be, as in pre- 
white days, a prime integrating force. 


The volume, which also contains valuable appendices and a 
bibliography, is indispensable for all those who have administrative 
responsibility for native races, whether in Church or in State. 


Joun W. BurToNn 
SypNEY, New SoutH WALES 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS TO-DAY 


THE REVOLUTION IN CHRISTIAN Missions. By Roy L. Smitu. New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $1.75. 1941. 

CHRISTIAN Missions IN To-pay’s WorLb. By W. O. Carver. New York 
and London: Harper. $1.50. 1942. 


7 basic treatment of the present revolution in Christian 

missions or of the task of the Church in to-day’s changing 
world must wait till we have gone further on our way in world 
revolution, and neither of these two books really attempts this 
ambitious undertaking, whatever the titles might imply. 

Dr Smith’s book is the appreciative work of a church journalist 
who devotes most of his space to a newsy commentary on the trends 
in the American Protestant churches during recent decades and to 
their bearing on the support of foreign missions. In these lectures 
to pastors he approves the generally-accepted canons of modern 
missionary practice and commends the world mission to the 
churches. 

Professor Carver of the Southern Baptist Theological School 
presents in this modest book a series of essays on the history of 
the Christian religion and the functions of the Church. He does, to 
some degree, relate this to the philosophy of the world mission, but 
it is in so abstract a way that the reader, we fear, will fail to get 
any pressing sense of the immediate fact of a world of human beings 
to whom the mission is addressed, or of the living members of the 
Younger Churches who with us must constitute the evolving world 
Christian community. In general the book follows the lines set by 
the findings of the Madras meeting. 


CHARLES W, IGLEHART 
New York City 











EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Rev. HeNpRIK Kraemer, D.Th., author of The Christian 
Message in a Non-Christian World, and a delegate to the Madras 
meeting, has played a notable part in the church life of the Nether- 
lands during the period of occupation and has fought anti-semitism, 
a | with other elements of the same ideology, as wholly alien to 
the Gospel. His article appeared in the first place, shortly before his 
imprisonment in a concentration camp, in the Swiss paper Kirchen- 
blatt, and was widely circulated in the Netherlands in pamphlet 
form. The Editors are indebted to the Rev. R. R. Williams for its 
translation into English. 





The Rev. Ropert M. Crark is a member of the United Church 
of Canada mission in Central India, and is at present engaged in 
research at Union Theological Seminary, New York. His article 
represents an important contribution to the question of the adapta- 
tion of thought forms in the presentation of Christian truth, a 
subject which is coming to claim increasing attention in missionary 
research and in discussion on evangelistic method. 





Book reviews are by the Rev. H. H. Farmer, D.D., Professor 
of Systematic Theology at Westminster College, Cambridge; the 
Rev. J. W. C. DouGaL., Associate Secretary of the Foreign Mission 
Committee of the Church of Scotland, and formerly educational 
adviser to the missions in East Africa; the Rev. L. K. ANDERSON, 
Ph.D., a Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A.; Sir Hupert Younc, K.C.M.G., D.S.O., 
recently Governor of Trinidad and Tobago, and Governor of 
Northern Rhodesia from 1934-8; the Rev. W. A. L. E-ms.ig, D.D., 
Principal of Westminster College, Cambridge, and Professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Literature; the Rev. T. W. DoucGtas 
James, Foreign Missions Secretary of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, and for many years a missionary in China; Mr WALTER A. 
ZIMMERMAN, of the World Service Staff of the International Com- 
mittee of the Y.M.C.A.s of the United States and Canada, and 
closely associated with the building up of the Y.M.C.A. in Thailand; 
the Rev. Joun W. Burton, General Secretary of the Overseas 
Missions of the Methodist Church of Australasia, and the Rev. 
CuarLes W. IcieHart, D.D., Ph.D., formerly professor at the 
College and Theological Seminary, Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, and 
now associated with the International Missionary Council for 
matters relating to the Far East. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


IN the preparation of the wore the Editors have the advantage of 


the co-operation of Miss Hollis 


Hering (New York), Rev. E. E. 


Calverley, Ph.D. (Hartford, Conn.), Mr J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. 


N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), Rev. O. 
Ds Joh. Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. Bisho 


. Meyer (Oslo), 
Malmstrém (Viborg), 


Professor Raymond P. Morris (Yale), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. Wainwright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn 


illiams, D.D. Cease, eg 
While the bibliograp 


y is concerned primarily with missionary 


literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
progress of Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 
Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


Magazine articles are marked f. 


Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 120. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE 

I. History. ‘ ‘ . 116 

II. Misstonary BioGRAPHY . 116 

III. O_pER CHURCHES . . aay 
IV. Tue LANDs OF THE YOUNGER 

CHURCHES * 4 - «7 


Japan, 117; China, 117; 
Asia, 117; India, Burma and Ceylon 118; 
Near East and North Africa, 118 ; i 


l. History 


+A Survey oF THE YEAR 1942. The My FaTuHER IN CHINA. 


Editors. IRM, 1943 (Jan.), 3-77. 1. 


History of Missionary Societies 


Ir BEGAN IN BurMA._ Randolph L. 
Howard. 125 pp. Philadelphia: Jud- 
son Press. $1. 1942. 2. 

The Ps history, the present situation, 
the challenge to the future of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission in Burma. 

Baptists BuiLDING IN BraziLt. A. Ben 
Oliver. 
Press. 50 cents and 75 cents. 

A denominational text-book. 


See also 55 (Methodists in Dominican 
Republic). 


1942. 3. 
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KINGDOM PATHFINDERS. 


V. CONFERENCE REPORTS AND 


Year Books . ; 3. £16 
VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF 
MIssIONS . : . 119 
VIII. Misstonary MErtHops . 5 £9 
IX. THE YOUNGER CHURCHES . 120 
XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS . ,.%a0 


Religions of India, 120; Judaism, 120. 


XII. Socrat AND PouiticaL RELa- 
TIONS OF MISSIONS . sae 


ll. Missionary Biography 


James Burke. 
xiv+431 pp. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart. $3. 1942. 4. 

A review is in preparation. 

Biographical 
sketches of foreign missionaries. George 
Drach. 168 pp. Philadelphia : Muhlen- 
berg Press. 60 cents. 1942. 5. 

Short biographies of nine missionaries, 
American, German, Danish, who have served 
in the fields of the United Lutheran Church 
in China, India and Africa. 


148 pp. Nashville : Broadman|‘ THE STaR oF THE Naca Hits. Edited 


delphia : American Baptist cation 
iety. 65 cents. 1942. 6. 
Letters from the Rev, Sidney and Hattie 
Rivenburg, pioneers in Assam, 1883-1923. 


by Narola aster ney 9 147 PP. Ral 
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SEEKING Kenya’s TREASURES. Gertrude 
Hill N ystrom. 147 pp. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Zondervan. $1. 1942. 7. 

‘The life of Charles F. Johnston, pioneer 
missionary of the Africa Inland Mission. 

ALFRED BuxTON OF ABYSSINIA AND CONGO. 
Norman Grubb. Foreword by Vis- 
count Caldecote. 134 pp. Illus. Map. 
London and Redhill: Lutterworth 
Press. 5s. 1942. 8. 

A review is in preparation. 


ill. Older Churches. 


CuRISTIAN Europe To-pay. Adolf Keller. 
310 pp. New York: Harper. $3. 
1942. 9 


A review is in preparation. 

MIssIONARY EDUCATION IN YOUR CHURCH. 
Nevin C. Harner and David D. Baker. 
193 pp. New York: Friendship Press. 
75 cents and $1. 1942. Io. 

A review is in preparation. 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 


Churches 
Japan 

Far EasTeRN War. Harold S. Quigley. 
369 pp. Maps. Boston, Mass. : 
World Peace Ceesdiion. $1 and 
$2.50. 1942. II. 

See review, p. 108. 

JAPAN RIDEs THE TIGER. Willard Price. 
x+228 pp. New York: John Day. 
$2.50. 1942. I2. 

Incorporates sections of his ‘ Children 
of the Rising Sun’, but revised, brought 
up-to-date, and with much new material. 

YEAR OF THE WiLD Boar: an American 
woman in Japan. Helen Mears. 346 pp. 
Philadelphia : Lippincott. ta5s. 
1942. I3. 

A personal record of why the Japanese 
behave as they do in their daily affairs, and 
a statement of part of the complex forces 
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+Wuat oF Postwar JAPAN? Willis C. 
Lamott. Asia (New York), 1942 (Oct.), 
573-5. 178. 

+tFormosa (TAIWAN) UNDER JAPANESE 
Rute. A. J. Grajdanzev. PA, 1942 
(Sept.), 311-24. 179. 


China 


THe CuHina THat Was: China as dis- 
covered by the Jesuits at the close of 
the sixteenth century. L. J. Gallagher, 
S.J. (From the Latin of Nicholas 
Trigault, S.J.) xx+199 pp. Mil- 
waukee, Mich.: Bruce Publishing Co. 
$2.25. 1942. 20. 

A translation of the first book of ‘ The 
Expedition to China undertaken by the 
Society of Jesus’. 

CuInA CAN TakeEIT. Ronald Rees. 

London: Edinburgh House 

1s. 6d. 1942. 21. 

An up-to-date presentation of conditions in 
China and of constructive and spiritual issues. 
CHINESE SENTENCE SERIES. Part I. Text 
in Gwoyeu Romatzyh with translation. 
W. Simon and C. H. Lu. 230 pp. 
London: Probsthain. 8s.6d. 1942. 22. 

A review is in preparation. 

THe New OrFficiAL CHINESE LATIN 
Script, Gwoyeu RomatzyH. W. Simon. 
Tables, rules, illustrative examples. 

63 pp. 28. 1942. 22a. 

A review is in preparation. 
+DiIMENSIONS OF CHINA’s UNITy. Hsu 

Yung-ying. PA, 1942 (Sept.), 287-310. 

23. 


64 pp. 
Press. 


tCuHInEsE THOuGHT. Hu Shih. Asia 
(New York), 1942 (Oct.), 582-4. 24. 

CHINA Opens Her WILD West. Owen 
Lattimore. National Geographic Maga- 
zine (Washington, D.C.), 1942 (Sept.), 
337-67. 25. 

+FINANCIAL PROBLEMS IN CHINA’s WaR 
AND Postwar Economy. Frank M. 





driving Japan to its present policy. 
+CHALLENGES TO DutcH MONOPOLY OF 
JAPANESE TRADE DURING THE WARS OF 
NapoLeon. Paul E. Eckel. Far 
Eastern Quarterly (New York), 1942 
(Feb.), 173-9. 14. 
+UNKNOWN JAPAN. Willard Price. 
National Geographic Magazine (Wash- 
ington, D.C.), 1942 (Aug.), 225-52. I5. 
TEDUCATION FOR CONQUEST,: THE JAPAN- 
ESE Way. C. Burnell Olds. FA, 1942 
(Oct.), 34-43. 16. 
tJaPaNn’s ‘ NEw Economic STRUCTURE’. 
H. T. Oshima. PA, 1942 (Sept. ), 


Tamagna. PA, 1942(Sept.), 325-44. 26. 
+CHUNGKING CONSIDERS THE FUTURE. 

Guenther Stein. Far Eastern Survey 

(New York), 1942 (Sept. 7), 190-3. 27. 
See also 4 (William Burke in Sungkiang). 


South-East Asia 
(French Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Netherlands — Indies) 


Tue Ace tess INDIEs. ond Kennedy. 
John Day. 


Xviii-+208 pp. New 3 ork : 
$2. 1942. 28. 

Gene information on Indonesia, with 
primary emphasis on the native peoples of 





261-79. I7. 


the islands. 
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British Po.icy 1N PALesTINE. Paul L. 


+THeE Democratic FuruRE OF THE 
ETHERLANDS INp1Es. Eelco N. van 
Kleffens. FA, 1942 (Oct.), 87-102. 29. 
+THE CHANGING Matay Prope. S. Raja 
Ratnam. Asia (New York), 1942 (Aug.), 
449-53- 30. 


India, Burma and Ceylon 


A New Sociat Orper. Eddy Asirvatham. 
Foreword by Rt gg V. S. Srinivasa 
a 87+6 Kilpauk, Madras : 

Indian Christian ae Club. Rs3and3.8. 
(Club members Rs 2.8 and 3.) 1942. 31. 
A review is in preparation. 

INDIA WITHOUT FABLE: A 1942 SURVEY. 
Kate L. Mitchell. viii+296+xii pp. 
New York: Knopf. $2.50. 1942. 32. 


Brilliant, incisive; sounder as to facts | 


than as to interpretation of them; dis- 
tinctly pro-Congress. 

Tue INDIAN DeapLockx. Norman Goodall. 
19 pp. London: Edinburgh House 
Press. 3d. 1942. 33. 

The Christian approach to India, and 
its reconciling power in the present crisis. 
Mopern BurMa: a survey of political 
and economic development. J. L. 
Christian. Issued under the auspices 
of the International Secretariat, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. x +381 pp. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press. $3. Obtainable London : Cam- 
bridge University Press. 18s. 1942. 34. 

A review is in preparation. 

+THE SurviIvAL VALuEs oF Hinpbu BHAKTI. 
A. J. Appasamy. The Pilgrim (Palam- 
cottah), 1942 (July), 19-28. 35. 

ESSENTIALS OF AN INDIAN SETTLEMENT. 
T. A. Raman. Far Eastern Survey 
(New York), 1942 (Oct. 5), 205-11. 36. 

+New De ui Gors Fut, Time. Maynard 
Owen Williams. National Geographic 
Magazine (Washington, D.C.), 1942 
(Oct.), 465-94. 37. 

See also 2 (Baptists in Burma) ; 6 (Bap- 
tists in Assam) ; 77 (Theological Cate- 
gories in the Indian Church). 


The Near East and North Africa 


Tue Lecacy oF Ecypt. Edited by S.R. K. 
Glanville. xx+424 pp. Illustrated. 


London : Oxford University Press. 10s. 


1942. 38. 
A review is in preparation. 

A Doctor Carrigs ON. Thomas A. 
Lambie. 173 pp. New York: Revell. 
<7 iy largely edical, in the E 

or! ly m in the 
Sudan by the field director of the 
Interior wg 





. xvi+214 pp. Washington : 
American Council on Public Affairs. 
$3.50. 2. 
ie . pe eF review of Palestine 
since the Balfour declaration in 1917. 

TPaLestinE. Albert Viton. Christian 
Century (Chicago), 1942 ee. 30), 
1183-4, The Problem; (Oct. 14), 
1253-5, A Possible Way Out. 41. 


See also 8 (Alfred Buxton in Abyssinia). 


Africa (General) 


+CO-OPERATION BETWEEN (GOVERNMENT 
AND MIssIONS IN AFRICAN EDUCATION. 
H.S. Scott. EWR, 1942 (Oct.), 207-11. 


42. 
West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 


A SvuGGEsSTED PROGRAM OF ‘TEACHER 
TRAINING FOR MIssION SCHOOLS AMONG 
THE BaTETELA. John Glenn Barden. 
xi+181 pp. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers’ College, Col- 
umbia University. $2.35. 1941. 43. 

See review, p. 103. 

West AFRICA AND THE ISSUES OF THE War. 
Kofi Abrefa Busia. 31 pp. London: 
S.P.C.K. 3d. 1942. 44. 


See review, p. 100. 

+Leprosy CONTROL IN THE OWERRI PRO- 
VINCE, SOUTHERN Niceria. T. F. 
Davey. Leprosy Review (London), 1942 
(Apr.—July), 31-46. 45. 

+ART IN NIGERIA: THE NEED FOR A 
Museum. K. C. Murray. Fournal of 
the Royal African Society (London), 
1942 (Oct.), 241-9. 46. 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 


+NATIVE WAGES AND STANDARD OF LIVING 
IN NORTHERN RHODESIA. . B. 
Moore. African Studies (Johannes- 
burg), 1942 (June), 142-8. 47. 

+WuitTe COLONIZATION IN East AFRICA, 
WITH SPECIAL REGARD TO TANGANYIKA 
TERRITORY. Clement Gillman. Geo- 
agen Review (New York), 1942 
(Oct.), 585-97. 48. 

See 7 (An AIM pioneer in Kenya). 


South Africa 


(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


2 dan | THE Native Lasour PROBLEM OF SOUTH 
Arrica. J. M. Tinley. xxii+281 pp. 
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Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. $3. 1942. 

An analysis of the government | Native 
labour control policies, and especially the 
farm labour problems, in their wide economic 
and social setting. 

Tue Basis OF TRUSTEESHIP IN AFRICAN 
NaTIvE Poticy. J. C. Smuts. ‘ New 
Africa’ Pamphlet No. 2. 20 pp. 
Johannesburg : South African Institute 
of Race Relations. 1s. 1942. 50. 

A challenge to reform in racial relation- 
ships in every sphere of South African life. 

POLITICAL REPRESENTATION OF AFRICANS 
IN THE UNION. ‘ New Africa’ Pam- 
hlet No. 4. 38 pp. Johannesburg : 
uth gg — of Race Rela- 
tions. aes 

A AB ol of the da introduced by 
wed Representation of Natives Act of 1936, 
7 twelve distinguished South Africans, 

ative and European. 

+Busy CorNER—THE Cape or Goop 


Horr. W. Robert Moore. National 
Geographic Magazine (Washington, 
D.C.), 1942 (Aug.), 197-223. 52. 


See also 63 (Christian Reconstruction 
Conference). 


America and the West Indies 

Mexico, THE MAKING OF A NATION. 
Hubert Herring. 96 pp. New York: 
Foreign Policy Association. 25 cents. 
1942. 53. 

One of the vivid, useful ‘ Headline Books’ 

Don’t Forcet THE West Inpies. E. W. 
Thompson. 24 pp. London: Edin- 
burgh House Press. 3d. 1942. 54. 

World Issues, No. 12. 

Our NEIGHBORS THE DOMINICANS. Pearl 
Vennard Johnson. 142 pp. Winona 
Lake, Ind: Woman’s Missionary Society 
of the Free Methodist Church. 60 cents 
and $1. 1942. 55. 

Denominational text-book, giving an 
excellent idea of general conditions and 
missionary work in the Republic. 

Tue NEGRO IN THE CARIBBEAN. _ Eric 


Williams. 119 pP- Washington, D.C. : 
Associates in Negro Folk Education. 
50 cents. 1942. 


5 
Presents the chailenge of the present 
problems against the historic background. 
NEGROES IN Brazi_: a study of race 
contact at Bahia. Donald Pierson. 
XXvili+392 pp. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. $4.50. 1942. 57. 
An inquiry into racial assimilation and 
acculturation. 
+NATIONALISM AND REGIONALISM IN SOUTH 
America. John C. Campbell, FA, 
1942 (Oct.), 132-48. 58, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 





11g 
iveez oF Leprosy IN BriTisH GUIANA. 
E. Muir. Leprosy Review (London), 
2 (Apr.—July), 22-31. 59. 

aioe also 3 (Baptists in Brazil) : 69 (Church 

in Puerto Rico). 

The Pacific 
+THE PACIFIC AFTER THE War. 
Chow. FA, 1942 (Oct.), 71-86. 
Fields General 


Har oF Humanity: Far_ EASTERN 
PEOPLES AND ProBLEMS. M. Searle 


Ss. 
60, 


R. 


Bates. Introduction by R. M. Fagley. 
48 pp. New York: Church Peace 
Union. to cents. 1942. O61. 


Valuable summary of Far Eastern pro- 
blems in relation to principles for a just 
peace. 

+Asia IN A New Wortp Orper. ine 
Lattimore. FPR, 1942 (Sept. 1), whole 
number. 62. 

See also 5 (Lutherans in China, India, 
Africa). 


V. Conference Reports and 
Year Books 

CHRISTIAN RECONSTRUCTION IN SOUTH 
AFRICA: a report of the Fort Hare 
Conference, July 1942. Published by 
the Christian Council of South Africa. 
Lovedale, C.P.: Lovedale Press. 18. 6d. 
1942. 63. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 
+Warum Miu§ssion’ HeEvTE? Eduard 
Thurneysen. EMM, 1942 (Juli), 103— 16. 
(Also reprinted as No. 6 in the series 
‘Die Sammlung der Gemeinde.’.) 64. 
+THE PLACE OF THE MISSIONARY IN THE 
PRESENT SITUATION. J. Z. Hodge. 
NCCR, 1942 (Aug.), 313-9. 65. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Christian Education 


Wuy CuHRISTIAN EpucaTION? E. B. 
Castle. 24 pp. London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 3d. 1942. 66. 


World Issues, No. 13. 


India 
+THE AsHRAM METHOD OF TRAINING 
THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. S. Jesudason. 
NCCR, 1942 (July), 275-83. 67. 
Africa 


See 42 (Government-Missions Co-opera- 
tion) ; 43 (Teacher-Training in Congo), 
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Medical 
See 39 (SIM Doctor in Sudan); 45 
epeeey in S. Nigeria) 59 (Leprosy 
in British Guiana). 


IX. The Younger Churches 


THe Oxp TESTAMENT IN THE WORLD 
CuurcH. With special reference to the 
Younger Churches. Godfrey’ E. 
Phillips. 165 pp. London and Red- 
* Lutterworth Press. 10s. 1942. 


A review is in preparation. 

THE CHURCH IN PUERTO RIco’s DILEMMA. 
J. Merle Davis. viiit+80 pp. New 
York: International Missionary Council. 
65 cents. 1942. 69. 

A review is in preparation. 

+VON DER SYNODE DER DAJAKKIRCHE 1941. 
Hermann Witschi. EMM, 1942 (Juli), 
116-24. 70. 

+A Strupy or THEOLOGICAL CATEGORIES 
IN THE INDIAN CHuRCH. Robert M. 
Clark. IRM, 1943 (Jan.), 88-95. 77. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of India 
+THE CONCEPTION OF SUFFERING IN VEDIC 
Tuoucnt. A. J. C. Selvaratnam. The 
Pilgrim (Palamcottah), 1942 (July), 28- 

37-72. 
See also 35 (Hindu Bhakti). 


Judaism 


Goop AND Evit Spirits: A study of the 
Jewish and Christian doctrine, its 
origin and development. Edward Lang- 
ton. xvi+324 pp. London: S.P.C.K. 
15s. New York: Macmillan. 1942. 73. 

See review, p. 106. 


ABBREVIATION OF 


CR =Chinese Recorder 

EMM =Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 

EMZ =Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 

EWR = East and West Review. 

FA = Foreign Affairs 

FPR = Foreign Policy Reports 

IRM =International Review of Missions 

JCQ =Fapan Christian Quarterly 

MR = Missionswissenschaft und Religions- 
wissenschaft 

MW = Moslem World 


+THe Rippie or History: Thoughts on 
Romans 9-11. Hendrik Kraemer. 
IRM, 1943 (Jan.), 78-87. 74. 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


Tue Cuurcu CaLuinc. William Paton. 
60 pp. London: Edinburgh House 
Press. 18.6d. 1942. 74a. 

Talks on the Church and World Order, 
broadcast at the request of the leaders of 
the Churches. 

Tasoo: A SocroLocicaL Stupy. Hutton 
Webster. xii+393 pp. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. $4. 1942. 75. 

Customs of primitive or preliterate 
societies, recorded to show how important 
a place taboos hold in cultural evolution. 

Man’s Most DaNGEROUS MyTH: THE 
Fattacy oF Race. M. F. Ashley 
Montagu. xiv+216 pp. New York: 
Columbia University Press. $2.25. 
1942. 76. 

Careful, non-technical presentation of 

the facts about ‘ race’ as science has come 

to know them. 


AGENDA FOR A PostwaR Wortp. J. B. 
Condliffe. 232 pp. New York: W. W. 
Norton. $2.50. 1942. 77. 

Primarily an economic study, but an 
important consideration of a framework 
within which missions may have to work. 

AMERICAN UNITY AND Asia. Pearl S. 
Buck. 140 pp. New York: John Day. 
$1.25. 1942. 78. 

Collection of essays of particular value 
as showing certain definite present-day 
trends of common thought. 


See also 9 (Church in Europe); 312 
(Church and New Order in India) ; 
33 (Christian approach to Indian Dead- 
lock) ; 63 (Church and Reconstruction 
in S. Africa). 


MAGAZINE TITLES 
NCCR =National Christian Council Review 


(India) 
NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 
PA =Pacific Affairs 
SMT = Svensk Missionstidskrift 
TZM = Tijdschrift voor Zending hap, 





Mededeelingen 
WwD = World Dominion 
ZMR = Zeitschrift fur Missionskunde und 


Relig haft 








When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 


When readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, application may be made, 
for those published in North America, to the Publications Department, International Missionary 
Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and for those published in Great Britain, to the Edin- 
burgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1, 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 











The International Missionary Council.—A meeting of the British 
members of the Ad Interim committee of the International Missionary Council, 
with other friends, took place at Jordans, Buckinghamshire, on October 27th— 
28th, with the ArcuBisHoP oF YorK in the chair. In a thorough discussion 
of planning for the post-war period, the question of the effect of present-day 
political developments in the Far East and in India on the relationships 
between churches of the East and West constantly recurred. An unwillingness 
to regard the establishment of personal contact through such means as the 
exchange of deputations as something entirely ruled out by war conditions 
was noticeably in the mind of those present, and the possibilities of sach an 
interchange, in view especially of the reconciling mission of the churches, were 
fully examined. The value of a Far-Eastern office of the International 
Missionary Council, already envisaged and indeed planned, was reiterated 
again, and the importance of its establishment under strong international 
administration was emphasized, in the light of the major opportunity 
for advance which the Far East still unquestionably affords. Suggestions 
regarding an interim office somewhere centrally in India were also 
made. 

Further discussion. took place on the need to integrate the mission to the 
Jews more fully into the responsibility of the churches. The character of the 
problem was changing with the widespread dissemination of the Jews now 
going on, and it would become, it was recognized, an increasingly vital one 
for certain oversea churches, such as those of the British Dominions. 

The group also considered the problem of religious freedom in the light of 
material received from missionaries at work in countries where the Christian 
Church forms a minority body. Plans for a British contribution to the 
solution of the problem were made with the appointment of a small group to 
study and draft a statement on minimum Christian requirements. 

As at a meeting of a similar group held in New York some months ago, 
much emphasis was laid on the necessity for the thorough training of future 
missionaries here and now, so that a well-equipped body of evangelists may 
be ready when the door opens again. 

These notes appear as the Rev. J. W. Decker, D.D., of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, assumes in New York the office of Secretary 
of the International Missionary Council in succession to the Rev. A. L. 
Warnsuuis, D.D., who will continue, it is hoped, to give the Council the benefit 
of his wide experience. 
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National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 


REvisED DimEcTORY 
(Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 

J. W. Dovey, Lynwood, Roseville, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 

M. le pasteur Emile Hoyois, 3 rue ites tietianmant, Antwerp. 
Brazil.—Confederagéio Evangélica do Brasil. 

Rev. Rodolfo Anders, Av. Erasmo Braga 12, Caixa Postal 260, Rio de Janeiro. 
China.—National Christian Council of China. 

Bishop W. Y. Chen (W. China), 10 Dai Chia Hang, Chungking, Miss T. C. Kuan, 
Rev. R. D. Rees (on furlough), Rev. C. L. , nen Dr C. 8. Miao, Missions 
Building, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai. 

Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. 

Rev. H. W. Coxill, Léopoldville-Ouest, Congo Belge. 
Denmark.— Dansk Missionsraad. 

Professor Frederik Torm, Osterbrogade 106, Kobenhavn. 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. 

Professor Emil Saraoja, Annankatu I, Helsinki. 
France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 

M. le pasteur E. Schloesing, 26 rue Clérisseau, Nimes, Gard. 
Germany.—Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsbund. 

Professor D.Theol. M. Schlunk, Albrechtstrasse 2, Tiibingen. 

Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Rev. 8. H. Dixon, Rev. H. M. Grace, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 
India.'—National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Dr R. B. Manikam, Miss R. Ure, Rev. F. Whittaker, Nelson Square, Nagpur. 
Japan.—National Christian Council of Japan. 

Rev. Tsunetaro Miyakoda, 6 Itchome, N Nishiki-cho, Kanda, Tokyo. 
Mexico.—Concilio Nacional de Iglesias Evangélicas. 

Sr Béez Camargo, Apartado 97 bis, Mexico, D.F. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Missionary ng an 

Rev. H. H. Riggs, American Mission Building, Beirut, 
Se ees Zendings-Raad. 

Dr K. J. Brouwer, Zendings om Ocgstgeest, bij Leiden. 

Netherlands Indies.—Zendings Consulaa 

den 8.C. van Randwijeck, Mr M. “de Niet, Batavia-Centrum, van Heutszboulevard 
17, Java. 

New potent —National Missionary Council of New Zealand. 

Miss A. M. D. Dinneen, 168 Sieverston Terrace, Wellington. 

Norway.—Norsk Misjonsrad. 

Rev. H. E. Wisloft, Herslebsgate 43, Oslo. 
pine Islands.—Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches. 

Samuel G. Catli, P.O. Box 1449, Manila. 

River Plate.—Confederacién de Iglesias Evangélicas del Rio de la Plata (Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay.) 
Emmanuel Galland, Buenos Aires. 
South Africa.—Christian Council of South Africa. 
Rev. E. W. Grant, Lovedale, Alice, C.P. 
Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 
Jakob E. Lundahl, Tegnérgatan 8, Stockholm. 

















il 
Délégation des Missions Suisses pour les Relations Internationales. 
Switzerland.— + Schweizerischer Missionsverband zur Pflege der Internationalen 


Bezieh n. 
Missionsinspektor E. Kellerhals, Missionsstrasse 21, Basel 3. 
Thailand.— National Christian Council of Thailand (Siam). 
Rev. J. L. Eakin, Petchaburi. (Now in the United States.) 
United States and Canada.—Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
Rev. Emory Ross, D.D., Miss Sue Weddell, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
In addition, the following conferences and councils are found in Africa and 


Sierra Leone,—United Christian Council. 
Rev. 8S. M. Renner, c/o U.B.C. Mission, Gloucester Street, Freetown. 
Gold Coast.—Christian Council. 
J. G. T. Obaka-Torto, Lopi Oku Road, James Town, Accra. 
Nigeria.—Christian Council. 
Canon E. J. Evans, P.O. Box 78, Lagos. 
Angola.—Ali Ev lica de Angola. 
Rev. J. T. chen ond, Chinguar. 
Kenya.—Missio Council. 
F. C. Smith, P.O. Box 360, Nairobi. 
Nyasaland.—Consultative Board of Federated Missions. 
Rev. P. H. Borrowman, Church of Scotland Mission, Blantyre. 
—Missionary Council. 
Rev. Canon R. Banks, C.M.S., Kilimatinde, Manyoni. 
Northern Rhodesia.—General Missio Conference. 
Rev. A. J. Cross, P.O. Box 274, na. 
Southern Rhodesia.—Missionary Conference. 
Rev. A. A. Louw, Morgenster, P.O. Great Zimbabwe. 
Portuguese East Africa.—Evangelical Missio: Association. 
Rev. A. P. Bath, Methodist Mission, P.O. Box 724, Lourengo Marques. 


ieee ionary Committee. 
. E. Burton, rue Georges V, Faravohitra, Tananarive. 

1 The National Christian Council of Coyten— Goeettery, Rev. D. T. Niles, 18 Fortieth Lane, Wellawatia 
(Colombo District), has applied for separate affiliation the LMC. 


Councils Recently Formed 


Antigua.—Christian Council. Chairman, the Bishop of Antigua. 
Barbados.—Christian Social Council. Chairman, the Bishop of Barbados. 
Bolivia.—Council of Evangelical Churches. 

Cuba.—Council of Evangelical Churches. 

Africa.—Fédération des Missions Evangéliques du Caméroun et de |’ Afrique 
Equatoriale. Standing Committee: Conseil Protestant du Caméroun et de |’ Afrique 
Equatoriale. Vice-President: M. Charles Boury, Société des Missions Evangéliques 
de Paris, Douala, Caméroun. 

Jamaica.—Christian Council. Rev. E. Armon Jones, Barbican, Liguanea P.O., Rev. J. W. 
Kilpatrick, 40 Halfway Tree Road, Cross Roads P.O. 
ag, — 2 gga Council. Rev. P. H. Borrowman, Church of Scotland Mission, 
t 


yre. 
Peru.—National Evangelical Council of Peru. Dr Herbert Money, Apartado 2566, Lima. 
Trinidad.—Christian Social Council. Chairman, the Bishop of Trinidad. 





Japan.—The General Conference of the Church of Christ in Japan met on November 24th. 
Cabled press reports indicate a decision to dissolve the eleven branches in which 

the 34 member denominations were previously grouped, and state that ‘ the major 
— of the Episcopal Church’, and also the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A. and the 
omen’s Temperance Union, are to join the united Church. Neither confirmation 
nor further details concerning these developments are available as we write. 











North America.—The regular autumn meeting of the Committee of 
Reference and Counsel (the executive body of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America) was held in New York City on September 23rd-24th. On 
the 23rd the meeting was enlarged to include many mission board members, 
secretaries, missionaries, business men and others interested, when the topic 
* War-time and Post-war United Planning and Action ’ was under discussion. 
At the business meeting on the 24th, authorization was given for the creation 
of a ‘Commission on Missions in a New Age ’, which will seek to study, with 
Foreign Missions Conference area and ctional committees, the North 
American responsibilities and portaiaction in the Christian world mission. 
Consulting relationships will established as generally as possible with 
Christian bodies in other countries where similar studies are made. 

Following the recommendation of the Africa Conference at Otterbein, 
Ohio, the Africa Committee is setting up a study group to ‘ watch develop- 
ments and to plan in advance in consultation with friends in Europe and in 
Africa, for post-war conferences . . . deputation visits and atalie joint 
meeting at some central place for consideration of plans for Africa as a whole ’. 
It is proposed ‘ that this group with similar groups which may be set up in 
Europe and Africa consider how the total resources of African churches and 
missions may be utilized to better advantage °. 

Dewan Bahadur 8. E. Runganadhan, of London, adviser to the British 
Secretary of State for India for the Christians, participated in the discussion 
of the first session of the study group of the India Committee of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America. Mrs Runganadhan addressed a group 
of women leaders. 

Among the 1451 repatriates from the Far East who reached New York 
on August 25th on the M.S. Gripsholm were 46 missionary groups, including 
509 Protestant missionaries (plus 118 children) and 117 Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries. 

On September 15th a discussion conference including repatriated doctors 
with doctors and nurses in New York met to consider ways and means for 
sending a group of medical missionaries to China in the near future. It was 
found that a dozen or more doctors and an equal number of nurses would 
welcome the opportunity to go, either under mission auspices, or as a unit 
under one of the government services. 

The story of the increasing severity in war-time suffering has led the 
denominational organizations related to the Committee on Foreign Relief 
Appeals in the Churches to seek ways to present this situation more urgently 
to the churches of the United States. It was agreed at a consultative meeting 
held on September 10th-11th to co-operate in nation-wide radio and news 
publicity with the United Church Canvass, November 15th to December 8th 
and February 21st to March 14th. Such a united programme will better inform 
the church people of the ways in which victims of the war can be helped. 


Seasons of Prayer.—The Universal Week of Prayer organized by the 
World’s Evangelical Alliance will be observed from January 3rd—10th. 


The Women’s World Day of Prayer will be observed on March 12th, 
on the theme ‘ That they may all be one ’. 
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THE ASIATIC REVIEW 


HE articles in the Asiatic Revisw are written by 

trained observers, with long experience of the problems 
they discuss, and accustomed to present their facts in an 
unbiassed manner. Their names are an index of experts 
on the subject which they treat. The reader has the advantage 
of the best materials being placed before him, and can draw 
his own conclusions. 
Indian affairs are discussed with great authority, and this 
section includes the proceedings of the East India Association. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘In no other periodical 
can there be found so many expressions of opinion by well- 
known people on Indian questions.’ 


The study of Far Eastern problems has for a long time been 
a regular feature of the Asiatic Ravizw. Recent con- 
tributors include : Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, Mr E. M. Gull, 
Mr O. M. Green, Dr Wellington Koo, The Bishop of Hong- 
Kong, and Dr W. W. Yen. 


Events in Malaya, Burma, Thailand, French Indo-China, Ceylon, 
and the Near and Middle East are discussed by A. F. Thavenot, 
Sir Robert Holland, Sir Richard Winstedt, Mr G. C. S, Corea, 


Mr Archer Cust, Mr M. T. Dawe, Mr G. E. Cator, and 
fir Lewis Fermor. 


On the Netherlands Indies contributions by the following have 
appeared recently : Dr Cecile Rothe, J. S. Furnivall, Dr Hart, 
Mr A. Muhlenfeld, and Dr H. J. van Mook. 
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Church of England 


Carries on work in South- 
East China, in Bengal among 
Hindus and Mohammedans, and 
in the Straits Settlements among 
Straits- born and immigrant 
Chinese. It co-operates with the 
Church of Christ in China, the 
Church in Formosa, and with 
other indigenous Churches. 





For information apply to the 
Foreign Missions Secretaries, 
Rev. T. W. DOUGLAS JAMES, M.A., 
Miss J. GALT, B.A., 

Presbyterian Church House, 
86 Tavistock Place, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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